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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE: RECEPTION OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH AND PRINCESS MARIE AT SIGMARINGEN. 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR, J. SCHONBERG. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

There is an interesting article in Harper's Weekly m con- 
nection with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s strictures in the Times 
respecting American helps. He speaks of the despair of 
the American housekeeper of ever getting a good servant, 
and of the immense inconvenience arising from the absence 
of even tolerably good cooks. This interferes with all the com- 
forts of domestic life, as we understand it in England, and 
drives people to take their meals at the hotel, where again, 
except for a civil nigger or two, the ‘‘ attendance” is 
abominable. While admitting much of this, Harper main- 
tains that for a country at large it isa good sign that servants 
are scarce and dear. ‘‘ Their very insufficiency is due to 
the abundant opportunities of American life, which makes 
it possible to train up children to employments which are, 
The 
countries in which domestic service is most satisfactory to 
the employers are those in which families find employment 
in it for successive generations, and take pride in doing it 
efficiently.” This is very well put, but the writer seems 
hopeless as to any improvement in the matter in question ; 
domestic life for generations is fated to be thus incon- 
venienced; luxury to a few hundreds will always be 
possible, but comfort to tens of thousands will be unknown. 
Still, ‘after all, there must be something like fifty-nine 
millions out of our sixty millions who find this the 
most comfortable country to dwell in on earth.” This 





or seem to be, more desirable than domestic service. 


is very satisfactory from a humanitarian point of 
view, but it ‘throws up the sponge” as regards 


domestic service altogether; whereas it would really seem 
that the great Republic is just the place for it to flourish 
under the best conditions. There could be no servility where 
all men are equal; there need be no touching of caps or 
calling men our ‘“‘ masters” ; the employer would come down 
from his pedestal and stand socially on the same level with 
his servant. And why should not domestic service be per- 
formed in a brotherly and sisterly way, as it is performed 
in households where no servants are kept? It is the foolish 
habit of ‘‘ standing on our dignity,” and mistaking rude- 
ness of speech and manner for independence of character, 
that is the real obstacle to American improvement in this 
matter. To oil an engine fora railway company is admitted 
to be work for a future President, but to clean a gun for 
a private individual is thought to be a degradation. The 
sentiment which makes this distinction, though it holds 
itself very high, is by no means of a lofty character. 


It is not so long ago that two ladies attended the 
obsequies of their husband; and, indeed, though the inci- 
dent was uncommon, there is no reason in this age of 
divorces why it should be so. It was said at the time, 
however, that the case was unparalleled, and also that the 
attendance of two husbands at the grave of one wife had 
never happened in England. This, nevertheless, took 
place in the case of the lady married to Lord Dalmeny, 
eldest son of the second Earl of Rosebery, in 1755. 
Their union took place without the knowledge of their 
relatives on either side, but it a very happy 
one. When they were abroad together her Ladyship 
was stricken with mortal illness, and, calling for pen 
and paper, *‘T am the wife of the 
Rey. Mr. Gough, rector of Thorpe, in Essex; my maiden 
name is Catherine Cannon, and my last request is to be 
buried at Thorpe.” Amazed beyond expression, but losing 
nothing of his affection for his late wife through this con- 
fession, Lord Dalmeny embalmed the body and brought it 
to England. He was, one conjectures, a young man, and 
the circumstances were such as might well have disturbed 
even a judicious mind. He was so imprudent as to land 
under a feigned name at Colchester, where the Custom 
House officers insisted upon opening the chest on sus- 
picion of its containing smuggled goods. Upon this, much 
more serious complications arose, and it became necessary 
to give a full explanation of the matter, and to send for 
Mr. Gough to identify the body. The meeting of the 
indignant husband with the man who had unwittingly 
told, ‘of the 
two the latter appeared most solicitous” (which is not 
altogether surprising ** to do honour to the deceased. 
He had a splendid coffin made for her, attended 
her corpse to Thorpe, where Mr. Gough met him, and 
the burial was performed with all due solemnity in the 
presence of them both.” His Lordship, we are told, 
departed afterwards ‘ inconsolable”; but it he 
married again, and was probably more careful in making 


was 


wrote these words : 


wronged him was, we are most moving: 


and 


seems 


inquiry as to the lady’s antecedents. 


There is humour in everything, we are told, to him 
who looks for it, even in the most unexpected places, and 
the same thing is, unfortunately, true of pathos. It is often 
the last thing we are thinking about, when it suddenly 
confronts us and turns the smile to gravity, as in the case 
of the boy who, 
comes on the haunt of a fierce old bear ‘‘lying in bones 
and blood.”” There is nothing, for example, that mankind 
has been accustomed to ridicule more than the use of hair- 
It has been hitherto a subject which the world has 
The divines and moralists 


‘‘ranging the woods to start a hare,” 


dye. 
agreed to treat with levity. 
have been very severe on false hair. Tertullian reminds 
such of that it was 
possible the person to whom they originally belonged 
and Clement of 


his congregation who wear wigs 


was already in the infernal regions; 
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Alexandria told his people who knelt to receive his blessing 
that they must please to remember that it rested on the 
wig and did not pass through to the wearer. But the 
practice of dyeing the hair has at worst been laughed at 
as one of the vanities of the upper classes. It now appears, 
however, that hair-dyes have a much larger sale among 
the poor, and for a very sad and serious reason. When a 
labourer or mechanic grows old he finds it more and more 
difficult to obtain work, and he dyes his hair in order to 
get a better price in the labour market. If he belongs to 
a trade union, this is, indeed, absolutely necessary, for by 
the rules of such societies all workmen are bound to be 
paid the same wage, and under such circumstances the 
employer, of course, prefers a young man to an old one. 
The revelations of poverty at least keep pace with the dis- 
coveries. of science, and no sooner do we congratulate 
ourselves upon some advance in civilisation than our boast 
is reproved by some sad scene from the circles it has failed 
to benefit. 


In this connection the reports of the special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Graphic upon the London work- 
houses, though very interesting, are far from exhilarating 
Cold and want—in their crudest form, at least 
are, indeed, absent from these institutions, but what a 
picture of hopeless melancholy their inmates present! All 
tender feeling seems to have fled from them—which is, 
but egotism and selfish- 
ness remain as strong as ever. Only in a very few cases 
can affection itself endure in so chilling an atmosphere : 
notwithstanding all that has been written to the contrary, 
when poverty comes in at the door, love, it seems, flies 
out at the window. It was the great reproach against 
the workhouse in old times that husband and wife, even 
in advanced age, were separated, and the touching wish 
‘* John Anderson, Jo,” could not be 
carried out. But, as a matter of fact, it now appears that 
the wish itself is wanting. ‘‘ I’ve looked after he for forty 
year,” says an ancient dame, ‘‘ and I’ve had enough of it”’; 
and ‘‘ I came in here on purpose to get out of the reach of 
the old gal’s tongue,” retorts the husband. Only a few 
couples still care for one another's society, we are told. As 
to life in the drawing-room—i.e., the bed-sitting-room 
what can be expected in a place where ‘sixty old women 
sit with their backs to the wall, facing one another, and 
doing absolutely nothing.”” What a terrible occupation is 
thus presented to the mind’s eye! On the wall, by way of 
ornament, one would think, rather than encouragement, 
are inscribed the words, ‘‘ And there shall be no more 
death!” It is surely more of life than death that these 
poor creatures have cause to be afraid. 


reading. 


perhaps, a merciful dispensation 


embodied in my 


We know, on good authority, that to give a cup of cold 
water to a fellow-creature in his need may eventually be 
well rewarded ; but it is seldom that that particular act of 
charity meets with such generous recognition as happened 
the other day. A lady has just been bequeathed £150,000 
for performing this service to an unknown old gentleman 
in a crowd in St. James’s Park upon a Drawing-Room day. 
Everyone else, when he showed symptoms of faintness, 
said, ‘‘ He is drunk”; but this excellent and sagacious 
woman made a better diagnosis, helped him to a seat, and 


sent a boy for a glass of water. If she had fetched it 
herself there is no knowing what might have been 
left her. However, even as it was, she did pretty 
well. An instance of gratitude such as this should 


have a good effect in the promotion of charity, and, as 
far as a glass of water is concerned, there are good many 
people who would incur that outlay upon the off-chance of 
a legacy ; but it should be remembered it is not the shape 
that kindness takes but the kindness itself that appeals to 
the human heart, and in this female Samaritan this old 
gentleman no doubt recognisel one who would have done 
far more for him had it been in her power. It is the will 
and not the deed that reaps these rewards of benevolence, 
and it is useless to stand in the most crowded thoroughfare 
in hopes of a windfall with no more moral equipment than 
I have 
known some good people who have invested in this sort of 
speculation a great deal more than a glass of water, put 
themselves to great inconvenience for years, and lost, among 
other little matters, the last vestige of self-respect, and 
yet never received 150,000 pence for it all. 


a mug in one hand and a cardcase in the other. 


There is a record of a crossing-sweeper who received 
from a kindly merchant a penny a day. 
however, the gratuity was not offered, and on the man’s 
asking the reason the merchant frankly replied: ‘* My good 
fellow, I have not got a penny, and if I cannot scrape 
together a thousand pounds by this evening I am a ruined 
‘*Oh! if that is all,” said the sweeper, ‘Ill 
Sut one may give 


On one occasion, 


man.” give 
you a thousand pounds with pleasure.” 
five hundred crossing-sweepers a penny five hundred times 
without hitting on the right one. The simple fact is that 
for the entertainment, with its consequences, of an angel 
unawares the host himself requires to be a bit of an angel, 
which limits the number of eligible candidates for the 
reward exceedingly. 


To be distinguished was one of Matthew Arnold’s terms 
of praise: he was not only deserving of the title himself, 
but looked so; I have known few more distinguished- 
He used the word, however, in the sense of 

the individual. 
West-End tradesmen it is given, it to a 


looking men. 
something separate, and applied it to 
Among 


s2ems, 


type, and has very little to do with the possession of 
genius or superior intelligence of any kind. So far as 
flesh can be compared with fur, it has a strong affinity in 
their minds with an ‘‘ immensikoff”’ overcoat and astrachan 
cuffs. ‘‘ He was so distinguished-looking,” said one after 
another of them, in connection with a gentleman charged 
with swindling them right and left, ‘‘ that, of course, we 
sent the things without inquiry. He said he lived 
in the country, and we thought it must be a great 
country house, he looked so very distinguished.” How 
few of us have ever thought of cultivating our advan- 
tages in this respect! For all we know (though we may 
suspect), we may possess this attmbute in an extreme 
degree, and it is not a matter which cannot be tested. We 
have only to walk into the first good shop in Bond Street 
or Piccadilly and order some expensive goods to be sent to 
us at the Manor House, Slippington.- If it is all right, if 
we are not mistaken as to our personal appearance, the 
obsequious salesman will say, ‘‘ Certainly, Sir!” but if 
one’s looks don’t quite rise to real silver and a manor 
house he will say, ‘‘ We should like a reference,” or, should 
we be too insistent on the matter, he will make it toa 
policeman. To know oneself may be a difficult business, 
but here is at least a short and simple method for finding 
out what other people think about one. It is said that it 
is better to be born lucky than rich, but to be born 
‘« distinguished-looking ” is, it seems, to have a cheque in 
one’s pocket that is honoured anywhere and does not 
require even a signature. 


It is interesting to learn that it has at last been dis- 
covered by a German savant that the bacillus lives in the 
earth. For the last ten years all the faculty have been 
endeavouring to rum it to ground, and Professor Pettenkofer 
has, it seems, succeeded. Now it is buried, one hopes it 
will not be dug up again; but ‘disturbances in the 
ground,” we are told, ‘‘ rouse it from its torpor,” and 
under ‘‘certain atmospheric conditions it is tempted into 
the open,” just as invalids try a bath-chair on a mild day. 
This is a touch of humanity, and almost suggests that we 
could make some friendly arrangement with the microbe, 
but in the next paragraph we are fighting the air again— 
‘* The atmospheric envelope of the globe is at present in a 
baccilophil humour,” a statement, to say the least of it, 
which scarcely lends itself to illustration. 


A remarkably dramatic incident was to be found under 
the head of ‘Shipping Intelligence” the other day. The 
proprietor of a wild-beast exhibition was taking it, by sea, 
to Liibeck, when the vessel was overtaken by a storm. 
There would have been danger in any case, but the waves 
beat against the cages of the animals and loosened the 
framework, and every moment a lion or a tiger was 
expected to be at liberty, which made the position infinitely 
more awful and perilous. As a matter of fact, a lion did 
get loose, and instantly attacked a horse, when one great 
wave, fortunately, carried both into the sea. This is a sort 
of subject that Victor Hugo would have delighted to 
portray, but which nine-tenths of his readers would have 
It is certainly one of those cases 


” 





pronounced incredible. 
where truth appears stranger than fiction; so far, however, 
from this being so, it is only another example of how 
5 * 
Nature plagiarises from humanity and takes men’s 
af a 
imagination for its pattern. Shelley, in his ‘ Vision of 
the Sea,” has painted the same amazing catastrophe—a 


shipwreck cx plicated by loose tigers. 


Seven Scotch judges have quashed a conviction against 
certain persons for cockfighting, because ‘‘if Parliament 
had intended to prohibit it, it would,” they thought, ‘‘ have 
done so in unmistakable language.” Parliament must 
have been longer than usual in expressing itself intelligibly, 
since the first statute against this pastime dates from the 
reign of Edward III. It has always been the habit with 
judicial minds of a second-rate order to ‘‘ administer the 
law as they find it’’—that is, to follow its letter, 
matter how contrary to its spirit, and to ignore the 
claims of humanity and common-sense. In this they 
mistake vanity for independence of character. It is probable 
these Solons know very little of the history of cockfighting 
and the evil part it has played in brutalising the com- 
munity. Though this cruel sport is popular in other 
countries, it has always had a ‘‘ bad eminence” in England. 
Here, alone, were the Battle Royal and the Welsh Main : 
in the first the number of fowls was unlimited, and the 
fight a mélée ; in the second the contest was carried on pair 
by pair. Let us suppose that there were sixteen pairs: 
‘‘of these, the sixteen conquerors were pitted against one 
another a second time; the eight a third; the four a 
fourth ; and lastly, the two a fifth—thirty-one cocks having 
eventually been slaughtered.” A terrible instance of the 
brutality bred in those devoted to the pursuit was that 
of Mr. Ardesoif, a young manof vast fortune and position. 
He was an ardent cockfighter, and with one fowl had won 
many matches. This unhappy bird, however, chanced on 
one occasion to be beaten, whereupon his owner had it tied 
to a spit and roasted before a large fire alive. Its screams 
were so affecting that even Mr. Ardesoif's cockfighting 
friends expostulated, whereupon he seized the poker, and, 
exclaiming that he would be the death of anyone who 
interfered, fell down dead upon the spot. This circumstance 
is recorded in the (fentleman’s Magazine for 1789. ‘If 
Mr. Ardesoif had his foibles,” says the editor, ‘ his merits 
greatly outweighed them.” 


no 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING AT SIGMARINGEN. 
The marriage of Princess Marie of Edinburgh to the Crown 
Prince Ferdinand of Roumania took place on Tuesday, 
Jan. 10, at Sigmaringen, in South Germany, the residence 
of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, father of the bride- 
groom and brother to the King of Roumania. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Kdinburgh, Princess 
Marie and her sisters, arrived from England at Sigmaringen 
on Sunday, Jan. 8, about an hour after noon; they were 
met on the platform of the railway station by Prince 
Leopold of Schenantiorn and his three sons—-namely, Prince 
William, the eldest; Prince Ferdinand (Crown Prince of 
Roumania), who wore the dark-green uniform of the 
Roumanian Jagers; and Prince Charles; the Princess of 
Hohenzollern received her future daughter-in-law in 
the station waiting-room. On the next day, Monday, 
wrrived King Charles of Roumania from Bucharest, the 
German Emperor William II. from Berlin, and the 


Duke and Duchess of Connaught, all of whom were 
received by Prince Léopold at the railway station. 


Sir John Cowell was there in attendance from our Queen. 
Sir Edward Malet, the British Ambassador at the Court of 
Berlin, arrived by the same train with the Emperor. 

The proceedings on Tuesday were threefold, consisting, 
first, of the civil marriage ; secondly, of the Roman Catholic 
Church marriage; and thirdly, of the Protestant Church 
marriage, each performed in its own place. At two o'clock 
the first ceremony took place in the Red Hall of the castle, 
being performed by the minister of the Royal 
House, Herr von Wedel. At four o’clock the 
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wonderful headgear with wide-spreading ‘‘ horns”; the 
younger lad, as a grasshopper in hand-painted green satin, 
was very smart. wo dainty sisters —Rosie and Lily Oakes 

were most happily named ‘‘ Sprites,” their grey satin hoods 
and doublets over short grey tulle skirts skilfully arranged. 
Small huntsmen were numerous, and a gay little chap in 
black and yellow on being presented as ‘‘ His Lordship’s 
Jockey ” was commissioned at once to win the next Derby 
for the Lord Mayor of London. A dark, handsome boy as 
an ‘‘ Arctic Explorer” in Canadian blanket and furs was 
distinctly appropriate to the climate; and surely a more 
picturesque ‘‘Lady of the First Empire” than Miss 
Mendelssohn could not have been. Among a very repre- 
sentative European peasantry, Miss 1. Fenwick was 
specially attractive as a i wedish maiden. Master 
Beard’s dress deserves a special note of admiration ; 
while the sheep who turned tails on dainty a 
‘** Bo-Peep” as little Miss Beard richly deserved to come 
home without them. Miss Pleasance Alt wore a gorgeous 
Eastern dress as ‘the Pasha’s daughter”; the faithful 
‘*Morgiana” was also much admired as represented by 
Miss Nellie Blyth, and Master Lobb was a full-blown Field 
Marshal. Miss Elsie Milman made a comely ‘ Mistress 
Gilpin”; Miss Olive Billinghurst figured as a Great- 
Grandmother in spectacles and mittens, and Master Philip 
Watts proclaimed himself ‘+ Lord Mayor's Herald.” A truly 
charming sight was presented as the children filed past 
the Lord Mayor in long procession up the ball-room. 
Classic ‘** Punch and Judy” were not absent, and the 


be fore 


SO 


fun went fast as Rozella’s marionettes paraded 
the juvenile audience. There were jugglers, Swiss 





marriage was celebrated in the town church of 
St. John, according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The German Emperor, 
wearing the uniform of an English Admiral, 
escorted the Duchess of Edinburgh into the 
church, followed by the King of Roumania 
with the Princess of Hohenzollern, and the 
Prince of Hohenzollern with the Duchess of 
Connaught. The bridegroom wore over his 
Roumanian uniform the Order of the Black 
Eagle, which had the day before been pre- 
sented to him by the German Emperor. ‘The 
bride entered the church leaning on her father’s 
arm, and took her place by the side of Prince 
Ferdinand, in front of the altar, and at once the 
service commenced. While the organ pealed forth 
the ‘* Hallelujah” from ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus,”’ 
the company left the edifice, to assemble, 
after a short interval, in an extemporised 
chapel adjoining the Ancestors’ Room. Here 
the ordinary Anglican marriage service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. V. Lloyd, private 
chaplain to the Duke of Edinburgh. At half- 
vast six a banquet was held in the new dining- 
all, and thereafter the bride and bridegroom 
departed for Krauchenwies Castle, where they 
will spend the first part of the honeymoon. 





THE TROUSSEAU. 
Princess Marie’s wedding dress was of pure 
white ribbed silk, the skirt and round train 


being cut all in one. It was embroidered round 
the hem with pearls, crystals, and tiny silver 
sequins, the design being a particularly beau- 
tiful one. Two lines of embroidery tapered up 
the front of the skirt from the hem to the waist, 
and it was further ornamented with graceful 
sprays of orange-blossoms. The bodice was 
also trimmed with similar embroidery and a 
berthe of white velvet, of which the short 
— sleeves were also formed. The folded 
elt was of white satin ribbon tied at one side 
with a spray of orange-blossoms. 

Princess Victoria's dress was of delicate sky- 
blue brocade, the bodice arranged with a folded 
berthe and puffed sleeves of velvet to match. 








Princess Alexandra of Edinburgh wore an 
exactly similar gown, made in a lovely shade 
of pink. The little Princess Beatrice wore a 
frock of deep - cream silk, with exquisite 
Valenciennes lace and rosettes of baby mbbon. 
The Duchess of Edinburgh wore at the wedding a mag- 
nificent gown of pinkish mauve satin, broeaded in a 
design of river flowers and foliage in perfectly blended 
tints of green and pale gold. It was trimmed with shaded 
moss-green velvet, enriched with wonderful embroidery in 
silk and gold. The Duchess wore a number of superb jewels. 


MANSION HOUSE JUVENILE BALL. 


In all the glad New Year no “‘ madder, merrier ”’ frolic than 
when the little people, 900 strong, mustered in the City 
on the evening of Jan. 5. There, as the programme 
quaintly set forth, ‘‘Ye Lord and Lady Mayoress held 
great revels with ye little folks at ye Mansion House.” At 
seven of the clock young mtasqueraders began to arrive, 
and, divested of their outer envelopes, were duly presented 
to his Lordship and the Lady Mayoress. The little people filed 
past in motley procession, amid comments and congratula- 
tions. The tiny grandchildren of the giver of the feast made 
a small sensation as they appeared, the costumes being 
exact reproductions of those worn by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress. Miss Dora Labouchere was a delightful 
Carmen; and three wee brothers Barrett were excellent 
dandies of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. The three children of Sir Joseph Barnby posed 
as Karl of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Portia. Quite a 
unique dress was worn by Miss Irene Roper-Varkington 


as a Priestess of Isis. A blue robe, much bespangled 
with crescents, stars, and other ‘strange devices,” 
together with a gold head-dress and long white veil, 
made excellent effect. Major Baggalley’s sons were 
very attractive insects -—the elder, Colin, as a stag- 


beetle, most picturesque in a purple-brown velvet dress, 
embroidered to imitate the markings of the “‘ beastie,” and 
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mountaineers, and various other good things provided, not 
to mention the excellent supper. An old-fashioned galop, 
as midnight chimed, was the end of everything, after 
which a time-honoured fog shrouded the Mansion House 
in gloom. 


CHRISTMASTIDE AND THE CHILDREN. 
Three hundred years ago a poet sang 
At Christmas, play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 

And by the generosity of the readers.of the Pall Mall 
(Gazette several thousands of “ drift children” of the East- 
End were enabled to ‘‘ play and make good cheer” in 
Mr. Charrington’s great Assembly Hall, Mile-End Road, 
kindly lent for the occasion. On two successive evenings, 
from a splendid Christmas tree over thirty feet high, toys 
of all sorts and sizes were distributed to the delighted 
youngsters. Among the throng there were some poor 
bed-ridden cripples, who gazed on the unwonted scene with 
evident satisfaction. Mr. Boyer, who superintends the 
‘drift children’s” branch of the Ragged School Union, most 
ably managed the féte. The new editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette welcomed the guests in a graceful little speech, and 
very soon the scene became animated in the extreme. After 
the toys and fruit had reached the eager outstretched 
hands, there followed a ** Bag and Toy Drill,” during 
which the children shouted their favourite songs in ear- 
piercing style. At half-past eight the brilliantly decorated 
hall was forsaken by its little visitors, two thousand others 
being similarly entertained on Jan. 5. The Christmas tree 
was on the latter evening resplendent with electric light, 
and once more the Assembly Hall became a Palace of 


Delight. 
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At the London Hospital, as at most of the metropolitan 
hospitals and infirmaries, Christmas was pleasantly cele- 
brated by an entertainment, in which Santa Claus played a 
prominent part. The sight of the little invalids apprecia- 
ting with such zest the amusement provided for them 
must have amply repaid all the exertions made on -their 
behalf by the talented ladies and gentlemen who tirelessly 
ministered to their enjoyment. We are glad to be able 
to chronicle these instances in which ‘Christmas, the 
Children’s . Festival,” was made the occasion for the 
bestowal of ‘‘ gracious charity to leaven lowly lives.’ 


“ROBIN GOODFELLOW.” 


Mr. Carton has many of the qualities which make a suc- 
cessful playwright, but the faculty of telling a plausible 
story is not one of them. In ‘“ Liberty Hell” you do not 
care a button about the plot. It is wholly unconvincing, 
but the charm of the play is luckily quite distinct from the 
action. In ‘Robin Goodfellow,” however, Mr. Carton 
has set himself desperately to build an elaborate structure, 
‘*a solid edifice of conjecture,” to use a happy phrase which 
occurs in the piece; and you are doomed to watch one 
impossible brick rising above another with the certainty 
that the whole will presently come down with a crash. 
Character, dialogue, everything is sacrificed to this 
impossible architecture. ‘The. story might be told thus: 
This is the house that Mr. Carton built. This is a 
grandmother with heart-disease who lives in the house 
that Mr. Carton built. ‘This is Robin Goodfellow (called in 
sane moments Hugh Rokeby), who is a shiftless but agree- 
able young man, who has a grandfather who 
threatens to foreclose a mortgage on the 
property of grandmamma, who lives in the 
house that Mr. Carton built. This is grand- 
mamma’s son, an elderly scamp, who gets hold 
of her money by power of attorney, and switches 
on to the wrong matrimonial track the shift- 
less but agreeable young man who, «ec. 

pause here because this method of narrating 
the plot is so far sufficient to indicate the 
perfectly appalling labour to which Mr. Carton 
has girded his energies. Sisyphus was a 
frivolous lounger compared with the author 
of ‘* Robin Goodfellow,” who toils uphill with 
this tale of the elderly scamp who induces his 
daughter to be the accomplice in a piece of 
treachery which could not have endured for a 
day. I am asked to believe that Miss Kate 
torke would have allowed her cousin, Miss 
t Norreys, to be the victim of a fraud 





{ose 
which leads her to believe that her lover is 
married, and to accept Robin Goodfellow in 


his stead—and all because grandmamma_ has 
heart-disease, and must not be frightened by 
the news that the elderly secamp has made ducks 
and drakes of her money. The grandfather, 
who holds the mortgage, and insists that Robin 
Goodfellow shall marry the wrong woman, is 
not introduced to us in the flesh. He works 
the creaking oracle in the background, and 
dies in the nick of time to set everything 
straight. It is all very well for Mr. Carton 
to put into the mouth of Miss Kate Rorke a 
yearning for the time when the world was 
young and believed in fairies; but the world 
was never so young as to be taken in by this 
cock-and-bull story about grandpapa with the 
awful mortgage and grandmamma with the 
heart-disease; and, what is more, self- 
respecting fairy would have lent any counten- 
ance to such a preposterous legend. 

This is the truth about ‘ Robin Good- 
fellow,” but it is not the whole truth. There 
is some capital writing in the play. The jokes 
are a little thin now and then, but the best of 
them are excellent, and they live chiefly in the 
part played with no little audacity by Miss 
Compton, who represents the lively, not over- 
refined, but very good-natured wife of an 
absent gentleman, vaguely described as ‘‘ on 
leave.” As a study of character this is the 
most successful stroke in the comedy. It is 


Lo 





consistent, a trifle overdrawn perhaps, but 
fresh and vivid. Whenever Miss Compton 
is on the stage she brings with her airs from 
well, from garrison towns, and I welcome her 


with delight as an actual person. Robin Goodfellow, 
on the other hand, played with great skill and 
judgment by Mr. Forbes Robertson, soon becomes a 
lay figure. He is too manifestly a tenant of the 
terrible house which Mr. Carton would insist on 
building. Valentine, the elderly scamp, gives Mr. Hare 
very little chance, though this expert comedian contrives 
to put body into the most spectral situations. I withdraw 
my.remark about Mr. Forbes Robertson and the lay figure. 
There is a scene in which this actor and Miss Norreys 
represent the complete boredom of the pair about to make 
the wrong marriage (which, I need scarcely say, does not 
come off), and this scene is played with a delicate art which 
alone would make ‘‘ Robin Goodfellow ’ worth seeing. By 
all means go and see it. L. F. A. | 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
PRINCESS MARIE OF EDINBURGH. 
WEDDING NUMBER. 


Our Next Week's Issue will consist of Forty Pages and a 
specially designed Cover, and will form a picturesque and 








pleasant memento of the “Royal Wedding at Siqmaringen. 
Numerous Sketches by our Spee ial Artist, Wr. J. Schinke ry, 
and other Illustrations by our Spe ial Ph tographer, Mr. 


Russell of Baker Street. 
The price of the WEDDING NUMBER will be 
SIXPENCE, as usual, 
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SKETCHES AT THE JuveNILe 
FANCY DRESS BALL AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
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1. An exciting moment ». Food for the body: giving packets of Bovril and chocolate to the children. 3. Food for the mind: entertainment by the Meier family. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE FETE AT MR. CHARRINGTON’S ASSEMBLY HALL, MILE END. 








CHRISTMAS-TREE FETE AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 











PERSONAL. 
English — of the light and especially the open-air 
school has les characteristic figure in Mr. Hawley Smart, 
whodied sud- 
de nly on the 
evening of 
Jan. 8 at 
Budleigh 
Salterton. 
Mr. Smart’s 
novels had an 
air of youth 


and good 
spirits about 
them which 
hardly sug- 
gested the 
age and ill- 


health of 
their author, 
who had 
reaec h e d 
sixty, and 
had for some 
years been a 





su ffere 
from Peete 
Tue tate Mr. Hawtey Smart asthma. Like 
the late 
Whyte-Melville, Mr. Smart dealt largely in racing and 


stories, and though his touch was hardly, perhaps, 
that of his brother novelist, it 
and brought him at once repute 
good fortune. His first decided hit was made 
with a tale called ‘** Breezie Langton,” and this was fol- 
lowed by a host of books of the same character, with such 
catchy titles as ‘‘ Broken Bonds,” ** Bound to Win,” “ A 
face for a Wife,” and many others. He produced con- 
stantly and with little effort, and his work always found 
ready purchasers. 


hunting 
quite so literary as 


ugreeable enough, 


approaching marriages is that 
ge of fifty-two. 


he most inte P sting 
ll, an Irish 1 peer of thea 


— 


One of t 
of the Earl of 
He succeeded his 

LO 









l r, a popular member of the ‘‘smart”’ 
set or Lond Bt lety, who enjoyed the sobriq uet of 
Early bout year or eighteen months ago. Lord 
(lonmell is a widower, who up to the time of his succession 
to the title resided a good deal abroad; his first wife died 
1884. The bride is a fellow-countrywoman of the bride- 
groom, being a member of the family of the Earl of 
Listowel, and, like Lord Clonmell, she now marries ex 
ide noces. She is Beatrice Christina, on surviving 
daughte1 of Colonel the Hon. Richard Hare, who died in 
ISS1. She married, in 1871, Mr. Edward Sealey Vidal, 
whose widow she y is. Lord Clonmell’s estates lie in 
seven Irish cou and in good times the rent-roll 
ints to abo ut : £17,000 a year. His principal residence 

is Bishop's Court, County Kildare. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal must have felt assured beforehand 
of the warm welcome that they would receive whenever 
they should determine to reappear befor a 
Their rentrée took place last Sati burda night, Jan. 7, 
it the Avenue Theatre in Mr. deer Grundy’s play, 

{ White Li The condition of the house afforded 
mple evidence that their four-years absence had not 
a shed their attractions for a metropolitan audience. 
| Dh ry seat was uple l, and one part of the house vied 
1 snother in enthusiasm and applause. It was not 
so much an assemblage of notabilities as a party 
of old and attached friends that greeted them. A 
y ip of the ' inger members of the family was 
in one of the private boxes, and interested those 
of the audience who recognised them almost as much 


with many others, 
house: Sir Albert 
Lady Blomfield, 


is the playe rs themselves. We noticed, 
the following, in different parts of the 
Miss Rollit, Sir Bruce and Lady Seton, 


Sir John Monckton, Sir William and Lady Cusins, Mr. 
Peter de L. Long, Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, Mr. Maclean, 
q.C., and Mrs. Maclean, Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Stone, 
Mr. Quintin Twiss, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Boughton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jopling-Rowe, Mr. John Mackinlay, Miss 
Genevieve Ward, Mrs. Reeves (Miss Helen Mathers), 
Mr. Louis Sterne, Miss Marion Chappell and Mr. Arthur 


newspaper critics and 


and the usual army of 
the play was 


Mr. Kendal’s pleasant speech after 


- ; 
itnly received. 


Chappell, 


very W 


The hostilities in the Soudan which began nearly ten 
with the Mahdi raising a fanatical revok of 
barbarian 
Moslem sec- 
tariesagainst 
the Egyptian 
Governmen t 


re 
Aru 


seem far 
from being 


terminated, 
in spite of 
Lord Wol- 

seley’s e xpe- 
dition up the 
N i ] e of 
seve ral ye ars’ 
fighting with 
Osman 
Digma near 
Souakim, 
and of the 
effective im- 
provement of 
the K he- 
dive’s native 
troops under 
British com- 
mand. Am- 
was a secure military station in the forward 





e Captaix J. C. Pye 


Tue Lat 


Ligol, on the Nile, 


movement of the British forces on their way to relieve 
General Gordon: but in thes« day s, so late as Jan. 2. it was 
the scene of a frontier conflict with the ‘‘ Dervishes,”’ as the 
martial adherents of the Mahdi’s successors are now called ; 


and we have learnt with regret that the life of one English 
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officer, Captain John Compton Pyne, of the Dorsetshire (old 
54th) a was lost upon that occasion. He was son of 
the Rev. E. M. Pyne, Rector of Nevendon, Essex, was edu- 
cated at U hat ne School, entered the Army in 1878, served 
nine years in India, and was transport officer on the Khyber 
line in the Afghan War. Being a remarkably good linguist, 
he spoke fluently Hindustani, Persian, and ‘Arabic, and he 
travelled in Arabia and Syria. He passed his examination 
at the Staff College in England with honours, was promoted 
to the rank of captain in 1885, and recently obtained an 
appointment in the Egyptian service, to which his death is 
a loss. 


English novel readers, who owe many pleasant hours to 


the industry and ability of Mrs. Campbell Praed, will 
regret to hear of the death of her father. The Hon. 
Thomas Lodge Murray-Prior was the son of an English 


officer who fought at the battle of Waterloo. When he 
was about twenty years of age he emigrated to Australia. 
He was born in the city of Wells in the year 1819, and was 

therefore in his seventy-fourth year. 
self - governing 
seems fayour- 
able to per- 
sonal emin- 
ence in the 
le of Sg al profe s- 


Colonial society, in the bustling, 
commonwealths of Australasia and Canada, 


sion. The 
late Hon. 
Ge 9 rge 


bot ham, 
Chief Justice 
of Victoria, 


whose death 
at Melbourne 
was a n- 
nounced 
some days 
ago, Was an 


Irishman in 
London 
from 1849 to 


1853, one of 
that clever 
and accom- 





plished band 
of literary 


Tue cate Curer Justice Higinporuam. 

men who 
then formed the Parliamentary staff of the Morning 
Chronicle—a journal that was, in the days of Mr. 
Beresford Hope's managing proprietorship, Mr. John 
Douglas Cook’s editorship, and Mr. Philip Harwood’s 
assistant-editorship, the most perfect ‘ daily,” in points 
ot literary form and style, and never yet surpassed. 
Mr. Higinbotham was not the only member of its 
staff who emigrated to Australia when Mr. Beresford 
Hope gave it up, and who achieved high success at 
the Colonial Bar, on the Colonial Press, and in political 
life out there. His talents were first exercised in 
writing leaders for the Melbourne Argus; but in 1860 he 
was elected to the Legislative Assembly, while gaining 


much practice as a barnster, took office in 1863 as 
Attorney-General in the first M‘Culloch Ministry, which 
he helped in its constitutional struggle with the Legislative 
Council on the Protectionist tariff, and after the crisis of 
1868 became Vice-President of the Board of Lands and 
Works. In 1880 he was made a judge, and in 1886 suc- 
ceeded Sir William Stawell as Chief Justice. 


The oldest of the at the age of 
eighty-seven, has died after more than thirty years’ resi- 
: dence at the 
University, 
holding the 
custody of 
the valuable 
e ntomologi- 
cal collec- 
tions, and the 
chair of 

cientific 
instruction, 
bearing the 
name of Mr. 
Hope, the 
founder 
John Oba- 
diah West- 
wood, born 
in 1805 of 
a Quaker 
family at 
Sheffield, 
educated 
there and at 
Lichfield, 
began pro- 


attracted by 


Oxford professors, 





Westwoop 


OFESS0F 


fessional life as a solicitor, but was more 


various studies of nature, of art, and of antiquities, 
which he prosecuted in the minutest details. As a 
really great entomologist, Professor Westwood was much 


liked. 
taste; 


He certainly gave a signal example of catholic ity of 
for his investigationsof the ‘‘ Paleeographia Sacra Pic- 
toria,”’ his ‘‘ Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of 
Anglo-Saxon and Insh and his ‘* Lapidarium 
Walliz,” with his « ollections of carved ivories and inscribed 
stones, were not less remarkable than his immense acquaint- 
ance with the smallest tribes of the animal world. He was 

gold medallist of the Royal Society, and possessed other 
hanes ary distinctions, British and foreign. His collection 
of ivories is part of Mr. Fortnum’s gift to the University 
Museum. 


It was but the other day that Mr. Swinburne furnished 
a set of state ly stanzas fitted to give one voice to the Babel 
known as the British Empire, at ‘the opening of its Imperial 
Temple at South Kensington. Now we hear that his muse 
has yielded another, as state ly and 2s musical, and with no 


MSs...” 


less worthy aim, to express the union of hearts whose out- 
ward bond is ‘‘the tongue that Shakspere spake,” to be 


ssembled al sume time in fraternal rivalry of good 


out the 
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works at the Chicago Exhibition. To the reader, 

Swinburnian verses sing themselves, but both these poems 

have been written for music, which is sure to be adequate. 

If Mr. Swinburne is thus good-natured enough to perform 

the duties of acting Poet Laureate, he may, perhaps, be 

persuaded to gratify his countrymen by accepting the 
‘pucka ” appointment. 


Specialist learning, combined with assiduous diligence 
in the official service of a great public repertory of materials 
of exact 
knowledge, 
is a noble 
career for the 
labours of a 
lifetime, but 
it seldom 
wins the re- 
nown that is 
enjoyed by 
succes sful 
authors or 
professors. 





The recent 
death of the 
late Mr. 
Thomas 
Davies, 
senior assist- 
ant in the 


Department 
of Mineral- 
ogy in the 
British 
Museum, 
latterly 





Tuomas Davies. 


Tue LaTe Mr. 


transferred to the Natural History Section at South 
Kensington, has obtained less notice than was due 


mineralogist, but as a 
scientific students in the practice of all 
observations. His useful manual, published 
The Preparation and Mounting of 
Microscopic Objects,” was completed and enlarged in the 
edition of 1874, with the aid of Dr. John Matthews, vice- 
president of the Quekett Club, with additional matter pro- 
fitable to students of physiology and anatomy for the 
medical profession. Mr. Davies was always willing to be 
privately consulted, and to give needful advice, an obliging 
virtue which he shared with many other past and present 
officials of the British Museum; and he showed notable 
skill and discernment in the arrangement of catalogues, for 
which he should be thankfully remembered in future years. 

We are informed that one of the lines attached to the 
page of miniatures exhibited at the Fine Art Society which 
we published on Dec. 31 has given annoyance to 
the distinguished French family represented by the Due 
de Noailles. The line in question, which runs as follows, 
was copied from the catalogue of the Fine Art Society: 
‘Marquise de Noailles. Mistress of Prud’hon the painter. 
Committed suicide, 1821. C. Henard. 1800. Signed.” 
We naturally assumed the accuracy of the compilers of 
this catalogue, but books like Larousse’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Universel du XI Xe Siécle,” which tells at length the 
history of this noble family, prove that only two 
Marquises de Noailles have existed in the present 
century. One, the grandmother of the present Duc, 
died in 1802: while the other, the wife of the ex- 
French Ambassador at Cor istantinople, died in September 
1892. It is possible that the miniature should be more 
correctly attributed to Mademoiselle Constance Mayer, who 
was re puted to be the mistress of Prud’hon, and who com- 
mitted suicide in his atélier in the year 1821. Be this as it 
may, our sincerest apologies are due and are hereby 
tendered to the Duc de Noailles and the members of hir 
family for the unfortunate error, which arose, as we hav 
explained, from no fault of our own. 


to his merits, not only as a 
guide to 
TICTOSCOpLe 


thirty years ago, on ‘ 


SeTIOLS 


An important new political appointment has been made 
of Sir J. 


West Ridgeway as Commissioner to 
Tangier, in 
succession to 
Sir Charles 
Kuan-Smith. 
Sir J. West 
Ridgeway, 
who has done 
good service 
in India, was 
appointed 
Permanent 
Under - 
Secretary to 
the Lord 
Lieutenant 
of Treland in 
succession to 
Sir Robert 
Hamilton. 


by the choice 





Now a cer- 
tain turn of 
the tables has 
taken place 
all round, 
Sir Josern West Ripoceway, K.C.B. Sir Robert 


Hamilton 
comes back from Tasmania, of which he was Governor, 
almost avowedly to assist Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley in the preparation of the Home Rule Bill, while 
Sir J. West Ridgeway leaves Ireland on a distant mission. 
The object of his visit to Tangier is, of course, to 
conclude the treaty of commerce which Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith failed to negotiate. If he does this, he will have 
achieved a very notable stroke for British prestige and 
trade in the East. Personally, he is a man of great talent 
and amiability. 


PORTRAITS. 
Our portrait of the late Mr. Hawley Smart is by Messrs. Barrand, Oxford 
Street, W.; that of the late Mr. Thomas Davies by Mr. J. Perryman, 
Camden Town, N.W.; that of Sir West Ridgeway by Messrs. Werner and 
Son, Dublin; that of the late Professor Westwood by Mr. Guggenheim, 
Oxford ; that of the late Captain Pyne by M. Van Bosch, Paris; and that 
of the late Chief Justice Higinbotham by Messrs. Johnstone, O’Shannessy, 
and Co., Melbourne. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen has received cordial thanks from the Liver- 
pool City Council for the handsome donation, which we 
chronicled recently, to University College. Her Majesty 
witnessed on the 5th a second representation of the 
tableaux vivants, and again received a large company of 
guests. 

The Prince of Wales had some excellent shooting at the 
Norfolk seat of his son-in-law, the Duke of Fife. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught left Victoria 
Station on Jan. 7 for Sigmaringen, and a large crowd of 
spectators witnessed their departure. On the same day the 
Prince of Wales returned to Sandringham. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was appointed to the rank of 
honorary Admiral in the German Navy by the Emperor, 
apparently as a commemorative incident in connection with 
his daughter’s wedding. 

The Premier, after an unpleasant passage across the 
Channel, reached Folkestone on Jan. 10, and proceeded at 
once to London. The change from the warm sunshine of 
Biarritz to the severe cold of London will, it is to be hoped, 
not affect Mr. Gladstone’s health. 

Cabinet Ministers are once more in town, after the 
Christmas holidays, in readiness for the important dis- 
cussions anent the Home Rule proposals. 

There have lately been some serious fires in London. In 
the case of the residence of the Dowager Lady Orde, in Con- 
naught Square, her Ladyship with her daughter and servant 
were only rescued by the bravery of firemen, who opportunely 
burst into the room, where suffocation would soon have 
proved fatal. A fire occurred on board the steam-ship Garth 
Castle, while lying off the South Quay of the East India 
Import Dock, at che a As the ship contained a large 
quantity of inflammable matter, the danger was increased, 
and three members of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade with 
the boatswain were almost suffocated. 

Mr. John Dillon, M.P., gave evidence before the Evicted 
Tenants Commission as to the working of the Plan of 
Campaign. He claimed that the negotiations on several 
estates were conducted in a friendly spirit and involved no 
expense. No settlement would be satisfactory, in his 
opinion, which did not reinstate the evicted tenants. 


We do not hear very much concerning that useful body, 
the Yeomanry. The War Office has just decreed 
that its regiments are to be organised in 
squadrons, instead of in troops, after April 1. 
No squadron is to be less than seventy-six 
‘‘ efficients’ in number, The brigades will have 
to train in camps at least once every three years. 
The present strength of the regiments of Yeomanry 
Cavalry is 10,900 officers and men. 


At an important meeting in York of those 
interested in agriculture, on Jan. 5, Lord Win- 
chilsea earnestly advocated his project of an 
Agricultural Union. Its leading provisions 
would be remission of unfair local burdens, the 
better protection of cattle from disease, and 
co-operation between producer and consumer. 
These matters are naturally provoking consider- 
able discussion among farmers and others, and 
not a little correspondence in the Press has 
ensued, Beyond, however, the point that ‘‘ some- 
thing must be done,” there have not been many 
novel or useful Some optimists 
ure recalling past periods when agriculture was 
experiencing even greater disadvantages than at 
present. It is significant that the 7'imes regards 
Vrotection, which really aroused enthusiasm at 
St. Hall, as a ‘retrograde and im- 
possible demand.” 


suggestions. 


James's 


In a money-lending case, in the City of London 
Court, it transpired that a curate had paid no less 
than £78 for a loan of £15. Constant threats of 
exposure had induced as constant payments, and 
yet a claim of £5 17s. 6d. was brought against 
the unfortunate curate. The Judge charac- 
terised the letters of the money-lender (who preferred 
the title of ‘* gentleman” ) to the rector as ‘* infamous and 
abominable,” and refused to assist him. 

The Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, defended, at the London 
Institution, his compatriots from M. Renan’s statement 
that they were deficient in humour. The witty reply of a 
Jewish stock-broker, Who was asked what would be best to 
buy, deserves quotation. As the weather was unsettled, this 
gentleman recommended his friend to purchase ther- 
mometers, ‘‘ which are very low,” said he, ‘** but are sure 
to rise in time.” 


THE 


No less than three members of the Peerage are suffering 
from typhoid fever—the Earl of Londesborough, Viscount 
Newport, and Lord Stalbridge. Another invalid is Sir 
I. J. Reed, M.P., who has been ordered to leave London 
during the severe weather. Mrs. Langtry is sufficiently 
restored to contemplate a trip in her yacht, the White 
Ladye, down the Mediterranean. ‘The illness of Mr. 
Blaine continues to fluctuate, alarming rumours being 
constantly circulated. 


A terrible mining disaster has once again occurred 
this time at the Wheal Owles tin-mine, St. Just, Cornwall. 
A sudden inrush of water from some adjoining old work- 
ings proved fatal to twenty miners. The special Miners’ 
Conference, at which 269,300 men are represented by 
delegates, has been discussing the Eight-Hours question 
at Birmingham. 

In Huddersfield, political matters were properly post- 
voned till after the funeral service in memory of the late 
Mr. William Summers, M.P. Now, however, Sir Joseph 
Crosland has been selected as the Unionist candidate. For 


the vacancy caused by the sad death of the Hon. W. H. 
Cross, M.P., Mr. Walter Long was returned as member 
for the West Derby division of Liverpool by a majority of 
1337 votes. 

The first sitting of the French Chamber of Deputies 
after the Christmas holidays, on Tuesday, Jan. 10, was a 
stormy meeting, the Opposition being furious to overthrow 
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the Government, and some of them to damage the Republic. 
The Presidency of the Chamber, M. Floquet declining to 
ask for his re-election, was voted to M. Casimir-Périer, 
though it was not certain that he would accept it. M. de 
Freycinet, the able Minister of War, was forced to resign 
office. An attempt was being made by M. Ribot, the 
Prime Minister, to reconstruct his Cabinet. M. Le Royer 
was re-elected President of the Senate. The Royalist 
party in the Chamber ostentatiously refrained from voting 
in support of Government. 

The German Imperial Diet has resumed its sittings at 
Berlin, and the Government has laid before it the Bills for 
doubling the tax on beer and other financial measures to 
provide for the heavy additional military expenditure now 
proposed; but there will be strong opposition to the Army 
Bills of Chancellor Caprivi in their present shape. 

On the same day, Jan. 10, the trial of four directors of 
the Panama Ship Canal Company, Messrs. Ferdinand and 
Charles de Lesseps--but the aged and illustrious father was 
not in court—Marius Fontane, and Baron Cottu, and of 
M. Eiffel, the famous engineer and contractor, began at the 
Palais de Justice. They are charged with raising money 
by false pretences, in 1886 and 1888, and with misappro- 
priating the money. M. Charles de Lesseps was inter- 
rogated about the proceedings of the financial syndicate 
which was formed to procure an additional sum of 
600,000,000 frances to finish the canal works. He was 
questioned with regard to sums paid to Baron Reinach 
and Dr. Cornelius Herz, also to M. Baihaut, a member 
of the Senate, who was Minister of Public Works 
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in the Freycinet Ministry of 1886. He stated that M. 
Baihaut asked for a gift of a million francs to get the 
Lottery Bill passed, and received a third part of that sum. 
M. Baihaut has been arrested, and will be prosecuted for 
the criminal offence of receiving a bribe. 


The Austrian Imperial Government, of which Count 
Taafe is the head, is engaged in trying to conciliate parties 
in tie Chamber of Deputies, to obtain a provisional work- 
ing majority; while Dr. Wekerle, the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, is intent on carrying the reform of the marriage 
laws in spite of vehement clerical opposition. 


There is a rumour of local insurrections in the Princi- 
pality of Montenegro, and serious conflicts between the 
people and the troops. 

In Portugal, the sudden resignation of the Prime 
Minister, Senhor Dias Ferreira, has excited much surprise, 
but the political situation is yet not clearly understood. 

From India we learn that Dr. Robertson and Captain 
Younghusband have gone on a political mission to Chitral 
to recognise the new ruler, Nizam-ul-Mulk. Lord Roberts, 
the late Indian Commander-in-Chief, was leaving Bombay 
for England. In Upper Burmah there has been more 
fighting with the Kachin tribes, and on Jan. 6 Captain 
Morton was killed by an attack on the north-eastern 
column of troops at Sima. 

There was an error, last week, in the telegram from 
Australia reporting a serious diminution of revenue in the 
colony of Victoria; the statement belonged to Tasmania, 
and we are happy now to correct it. In New Zealand 
there is an increase of revenue. xX. 
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EARLY LIFE OF 
PRINCESS MARIE OF EDINBURGH. 


A FRIEND'S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Fat. Es. 


The career of the youthful bride whose name has been on 
everyone’s lips during the last few days has not been 
marked by any striking incidents which call for special 
notice. She is generally recognised as one of the most 
accomplished and beautiful of our English princesses. 
Her residence in England with her parents and also at 
Coburg, as well as in Malta during the time of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s commands in the Mediterranean, has given 
her an opportunity of becoming especially popular, and 
her marriage with Prince Ferdinand of Roumania has 
been made an occasion for numerous congratulations and 
loyal offerings both at home and abroad, as a glance at her 
list of wedding presents will amply testify. Born on Oct. 29, 
1875, the Princess has only just attained her seventeenth 
year. Her earliest childhood was spent alternately at Eastwell 
Park, in Kent, one of the most delightful residences in the 
south of England ; at Clarence House, the London residence 
of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh ; and at Coburg. 

When the Duke of Edinburgh took command of 
H.M.S. Sultan in the Mediterranean in 1876, and expected 
consequently to spend several of the winter months in 
Malta, he was joined there by the Duchess of Edinburgh 
and her young family, consisting of Prince Alfred of 
Edinburgh and Princess Marie. The,only residence on 
the island which was considered suitable for such dis- 
tinguished visitors—San Antonio Palace—was kindly placed 
at their disposal by the Governor. Those who have visited 
Malta will remember this pretty mansion, surrounded by 
orange-groves and well-kept gardens, and situated about 
four miles distant from Valletta. It became the 
favourite residence of the royal children, who were destined 
to renew their associations with the island in 1886, 
remaining there until 1889. In 1876 the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s second daughter was born at San Antonio, 
and appropriately christened Victoria Melita, a compliment 
to the island which was highly appreciated by the Maltese 
inhabitants. From the days of Princess Marie’s infancy, 
her life has been spent in the simplest possible 
manner, as is the case with all the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh’s children. A careful and 
thorough educational training has been given to 
them, as well as every facility for healthy 
physical exercise. Their early education was 
entrusted to Mdlle. Heim, who for several years 
superintended their tuition in foreign languages. 
It was natural that, with musical parents, the 
Princess and her sisters should receive e: rly in- 
struction in this art, but in the case of Princess 
Marie, when she had progressed to an interesting 
stage of efficiency, music was replaced by the 
study of painting, to which she is devoted, and 
for which she has shown exceptional talent. Many 
of her works have been placed for disposal in 
aid of benevolent undertakings in which the 
Princesses have been interested. The Princess 
during her frequent visits to Coburg, where 
the Duke of Edinburgh has built a handsome 
residence, thoroughly acquired German, which, 
in view of her present alliance, will be of the 
greatest service to her. On the completion 
of the Duke of Edinburgh’s command in the 
Mediterranean in 1878, at the time of the conclu- 
sion of the Russo-Turkish War, his family returned 
to Germany, and shortly after resumed residence 
at Eastwell Park. Here the Princesses were in 
turn taught to ride—the first pony used for 
the purpose being known as ‘ Little Tommy.” 
tegularly after this period until the year 1886 
the Duke’s children lived alternately at Eastwell 
Park, London, and Coburg, but the former place 
was given up by the Duke of Edinburgh in that 
year on his appointment as Commander - in - Chief 
of the Mediterranean station. Their departure was much 
regretted, not only by the residents in the neighbour- 
hood, but by those in Ashford, and it is gratifying 
to notice that the tradesmen of that town have for- 
warded for her Royal Highness’s acceptance a handsome 
wedding present. ‘The Rey. G. F. Gwynne, who was 
Rector of Eastwell at the time, had charge of the religious 
training of Prince Alfred and the Princesses of Edinburgh. 
On returning to Malta in 1886, the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
family were of an age to join in many of the pleasant meet- 
ings held by the naval and military officers stationed there. 
The three little ponies, Ruby, Fearless, and Little Tommy, 
ridden respectively by Princesses Marie, Victoria, and 
Alexandra, figured conspicuously on the ‘‘ Marsa,”’ and at 
picnics near St. Paul’s Bay, as well as in the villages all 
over the island, much to the delight of all classes of its 
inhabitants. A great feature in the entertainments which 
were given at San Antonio Palace were the dances, to 
which the young naval officers of the squadron were 
invited. An exceptionally pleasant form of hospitality at 
Christmastide was exercised by the distribution of gifts by 
the young Princesses from a heavily laden tree. At the 
commencement of the orange season the Princesses used to 
purchase individually a tree in order that they might 
enjoy the fruit of their own particular property. When 
the Duke’s command ceased his family proceeded to 
Coburg. At this period their education was in the hands 
of Fraulein von Truchsess, whose association with her 
pupils was of the most friendly character. 

Princess Marie has now commenced a new life as the 
future Queen of Roumania. Her associations with 
Germany—especially with Coburg—-will doubtless lessen 
the feelings of regret which her separation might otherwise 
have caused had she been brought up exclusively under the 
influences of permanent residence in England. Echoing 
the welcome to her mother accorded by the late Poet 
Laureate, we may conclude by wishing the Crown Princess 
of Roumania as she goes ‘‘ from love to love, from home to 
home,”’ she may possess the “ love that cannot cease.” 


soon 
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UNDER 








SEVENTEEN YEARS LATER. 


THE LAMPLIGHT. -—— 
~ T the open window 
of a room on the 
entresol of the 
Grand 
Hotel, 
Charing 
Cross, sat 
a girl. 
Over her 
head 
had thrown 
a wrap of 


she 


8 O m e 
warm, soft, 
whitestuff, 
and 
leaned her 
head out 
of the 
window, 
_ foe, looking 

down upon 

the street and upon the people in the street. The time was 
eleven in the evening, when the many theatres of the Strand 
turn out their congregations and the stream of life is at its 
fullest. It was, moreover, a night in June, in the height of the 
season. London was full: the crowds of the streets were made 
up of Londoners proper, English visitors from the country, 


she 


The time when the 
Strand turn out 


at its fullest. 


was eleven in the 


their 


evening, 


congregations, and 


Americans by the thousand, Gauls, Teutons, Muscovites, 
Cappadocians, Greeks, and Mesopotamians—yea, from the 
Isles and from far Cathay, from China and Malay and Mela- 
nesia ; for all mankind in June rejoices to acknowledge that 
London is Queen of the cities of the world. 

The people streamed along the pavement below the girl at 
the window: omnibuses drove up at the corner; the people 
fought for places; the incense of their cigarettes and cigars 
and pipes ascended to the entresol—yea, even as high as the 
first floor; the girl watched and listened as they passed her. 
In the broad road beyond the pavement the hansom cabs flashed 
meteoric lights as they drove rapidly along. 

‘* Mother,’’ said the girl—she spoke English perfectly, but 
with a slightly foreign accent—‘‘ this is wonderful. We have 
never seen anything like this in wl our travels. Oh, this is 
London! Oh, itis London! Itis my own birthplace! Oh, 
what crowds! Oh, what a wealth of life! Thisis better than the 
parks that we saw this afternoon ; better than the broad, silent 
squares ; better even than the streets, with the lovely shops.’’ 

The elder lady—she was not much more than forty—put 
down the book she was reading, rose and stood beside her 
daughter. Together they looked down upon this full and 
flowing stream. 

** Yes,’’ said the mother, ‘‘it is a wonderful crowd. There 
is nothing so wonderful as London in all the world; nothing 
so pleasant, if it were not for the detestable climate. We have 


many theatres of the 


the stream of life w 





kept the best to the last, dear. Shall you be pleased to settle 
down after all our wandering 

‘*T don’t know. I remember nothing but wandering. I 
think I like changing the towns. Of course, hotels are alike 
everywhere, but the language outside is differeng.”’ 

‘** We will give up the hotels and settle down in a house of 
our own.”’ 

‘* Hadn’t we better stay in a hotel, mother? 
know our way about in a hotel, and everything is done for us. 
In a house we should have to think of things for ourselves. 
Suppose the waiting went wrong ?”’ 

‘* We will have a housekeeper, my dear. 
for us. Don’t be afraid of the waiting. 
wonderful crowd; I think it is growing thicker. 
suppose, because the theatres are emptying.” 

‘*T should like to stay here and to look at the crowd every 
night. Oh, what a crowd it is! The people cannot move, 
they are all jammed up together. See, they are quite good- 
humoured—they laugh and sing! Nowthe pressure is relieved, 
they go onagain. I wonder who they are—all of them, so many 
thousands—every one of them the centre of the whole world, 
just as important to himself as Iam. Isn’t that wonderful to 
think of? As many girls in the world, so many Francescas.”’ 

‘‘ With a difference, my child. With a difference.”’ 

‘*T wonder who they are,’’ she repeated. ‘* Every one 
with his life behind and his life before! Look at the gleaming 


” 


You see, we 


She will provide 
Yes, it is a truly 
That is, I 
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lights in the road: look at the rows of lamps! And, oh! look 


again at the crowd—the endless crowd ! Who are they ? What 
do they think about ?”’ 

‘*The mystery of the crowd lies only in your own brain, 
Francesca. These people are mostly quite common folk— 
prosaic, uninteresting. 

‘“‘Oh! But here and there a poet, mother—there must be 
here and there a young poet, his mind fired with the crowd— 
or a young musician, or a young painter.”’ 

‘*Perhaps. Mostly clerks, shop-girls, shopmen, students, 
going home after the theatre. Some of them are visitors like 
ourselves, people who are staying at hotels. Most of them are 


” 


people who live in London and have to work for their daily 


In the evening they are free: in the day-time they 
are bondsmen. They must work or they would starve.” 
‘‘Strange! ‘To work or starve! Jt seems so terrible!” 
‘Tt is not terrible, because it is the common lot. What 
all alike endure is never intolerable. Besides, they say that 
the common lot is growing slowly better. We who are 
wealthy and need not work share the common lot in other 
ways. For instance, the common lot is to endure pain and to 
die before our time, because of ignorance. Yet we do not fecl 
As for these people, they are always removed 


bread. 


it intolerable. 
from starvation by a certain number of days—months—years— 
for which provision has been made by saving. You need not 
pity the crowd, Francesca. Remember, the many must work 
for the It is the social law: it cannot be evaded. The 
many *’ — this lady had large possessions, and was, therefore, 
this point—‘‘the many,’’ she repeated, 
There is no help forthem. They 


Tew. 


perfectly clear on 
‘*must work for the few. 
must !—they must !”’ 

‘* Do any of the people down below work for us, I wonder?’ 

‘* Very likely—in some indirect way. We have money, for 
instance, invested in Government securities. The dividends 
paid on these have to be raised by taxes. Sometimes it is a 
direct tax, more often an indirect tax. People have got to 
work in order to pay these taxes first, before they get anything 
So that, you see, all these people down 


, 


at all for themselves. 
below are working for us. 

‘Don’t you feel rather ashamed, mother, sometimes, to 
think that people are working for you? ”’ 

‘‘No. I remember that it is the natural law. 
so clever and so industrious that he not only pays his share of 
the taxes and gets etiough of everything to make him comfort- 
able, but he also puts money by and invests it in those stocks, 
and so begins to make people work forhim. Money would be of 
no use if people were not made to work for those who hi. e it. 
Never be ashamed of your wealth, Francesca. Rather rejoice 
that your forefathers were prudent and wise.”’ 

(he young lady made no answer to this brief lesson in 


One man is 


political economy. 

‘We shall never—never—never,”’ 
ibolish the advantage of being strong. 
weak by laws and police, but the strong will always trample 
on them in the long run. Or ally, when we all had to go 
daily food, the strong man let the weak 
atch the deer and then killed him for it. In 
f time this method was found to be a waste of 
material. So the strong man left off killing the weak man, 
and made a slave of him instead. Then the slave hunted for 
his master every day. The same thing continues to the present 
day and always will continue. Now and then the strong 
become weak, and are in their turn enslaved. Most of the 
peopl 1 see down below are the weak ; consequently, they 
have to spend their lives making money for their masters. 
They stand at counters and sell things for their masters; they 
do all sorts of things for the money which finds them food and 
shelter: they must do all sorts of things, they have no choice 
but to work or starve ; therefore they are slaves. In this country 
they are very cleverly allowed to call themselves free ; they even 
boast of their freedom and congratulate themselves upon the 
verness they have shown in winning their freedom ; 
those who work at another man’s bidding are slaves. 
real freedom—only exists with those who have 

Servitude can never be abolished.”’ 


the matron continued, 
We can protect the 


uting for the 


great cl 
yet all 
Freedom 
acquired wealth. 

‘* But you are always trying to abolish slavery for women, 
mother.”’ 

‘Tl want equal rights for women and for men. 
have as much freedom as the strong man: as 
right to exercise her strength, which is strength of 
For the weak woman I ask no more than 
She shall have whatever rights 


The strong 
woman must 
much 
mind, not of body. 
is accorded to the weak man. 
he h ts S 

“Yeu. 
There are a 
working women ?”’ 

‘‘ Whatever they are, my dear, they are what the men 
have made them, for they are still the slaves of men. What 
we would give them by the aid of the stronger woman is some 
kind of At present they are, as you say, down 
below.”’ 

She returned to her chair. The girl relapsed into silence, 
Prescutly she began again, compelled to 


It must be dreadful, all the same, to be weak. 


great many women in the street. Are they 


independence. 


watching, watching. 
speak of the crowd. 
‘Mother, there is no end to the people. Where do they 
Where are they going to? It is like the march- 
great army. There were crowds in Paris, but 
nothing like this. Suppose it was the resurrection of all the 
dead men and dead women that ever were — marching, 
mirching, marching past, under the moon and in the lamp- 
light. Their faces would be white like the faces of these 
yle, going on to meet the new life, whatever it may be. 
Some of them are afraid. 


come from ? 


past of a 


peo 
I sec the expectancy in their eyes. 
All are anxious.”’ 
‘ Francesca, you are dreaming.”’ 
‘* They might be dead, these people; their faces show so 
white, they laugh no longer, they are quite grave. They talk 
because, you sec, when people have been dead ’’—— 
No more dreams.’’ But she rose again and 
** Their facee are white 


** Franceses! 
looked out of the window herself. 
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partly because the light that falls upon them makes them 
look pale, partly because London people are mostly pale, from 
working too hard. The English people differ from all other 
people in the world, for they not only work because they 
must, but they work because they like it. We are not in 
Naples, my daughter, where no one will work if he can help 
it; nor in Paris, where most men hate work—but in London, 
where it is the nature of man to work. He loves it, he works 
with zeal, he works himself to death. He is the best worker 
in the world—that is what makes him look so pale.”’ 

The girl was silent again for a while. Presently she looked 
up and said— 

‘** Mother, I have made it out, the tune to which they tramp 
along. It is a fine marching air. Listen!’’ She sanga few 
bars. ‘‘ There—now listen again. Do you hear it? Boom— 
boom—boom! It sounds like a funeral march, too. Perhaps 
it isa funeral march. Why not?’ They look so sad and so 
white. ‘They are burying something, perhaps ’”’ 

** You might set words to your march : the midnight march 
of Charing Cross—the march of the London crowd—if you 
knew more of the crowd and the people. But I cannot hear 
your march, child of imagination. I hear only the tramp of 
the boots and the patter of the shoes.’ 

Francesca began to sing words to the weird, wild tune she 
had discovered in the tramp of the crowd: ‘* We are marching, 
We are marching where we 


’ 


we are marching, one and all. 
know not, we are meeting what we know not, we are passing 
through the grave to what we know not. Weare marching, 
we are marching. There is hope, there is hope within us all. 
We are marching, we are marching on with terror, yet with 
hope.”’ 

‘**Child! child! you are full of fancies. 
the crowd, and go to bed.”’ 

‘*Presently, mother, presently.”’ 
again. ‘Their voices are all fused into one voice. 
was wrong about their hope, mother. It is a sad voice. 

“Oh! my child. When was the voice of humanity ever a 
joyful voice? There is too much pain in life, believe me, too 
much suffering.”’ 

Francesca listened again. 
it. Oh! the voice grows more cheerful. 

**T hear not one voice but a hundred. 

‘The crowd grows thinner. Some of the women linger. 
The light of the lamps makes their faces wan.’ 

‘You have been in many cities, Francesca. 
you seen joyful faces in the women cf the crowd ?”’ 
the window and resumed her chair at the table. 

‘* Wherever we go, mother,’’ the girl replied, with a little 
impatience, ‘‘ you ask me that question.” 

‘* They never do look happy. Everywhere they live in the 
same subjection: with the hardest work and the poorest pay. 
Always the slaves of man: they play for his pleasure, make 
themselves beautiful for his pleasure, work for his profit and 
pleasure. Ask yourself why it is so.” 

‘* Yes, mother, yes. If there were any good in my asking.”’ 

‘* Still, to get into the habit of questioning is something. 
And perhaps an answer may come.”’ 
shrugged her shoulders 


Come in, forget 


She looked and listened 
I think I 


**No, mother, there is hope in 
Listen! ”’ 


Where have 
She left 


Francesca and turned to the 
window again. 

** As for me,”’ she said, ‘‘ what can a girl do?’”’ 

Her mother made no reply. 

In a few moments Francesca drew in her head. ‘ The 
crowd,”’ she said, ‘‘ is thinning very fast. I have seen enough. 
These are the people who must work or starve, but who love 
work—strange people ! To love the penalty of life! They 
work for us. What have we done that they should be made to 
work for us? And the women here, as everywhere else, are 
oppressed and ill-treated. But we are not —we are free. Is it 
fair that any should be free ?”’ 

She stood before the empty fireplace and played with tlie 
flowers in a vase —played in the meaningless way that betrays 
uneasy thoughts. These children of fancy have such times. 
Francesca was in a questioning mood: the contemplation of 
this crowded life excited her. She was ready to protest that 
she heard too much of the subjection of women; she felt that, 
somehow or other, such universal subjects as the true relations 
of sex would settle themselves without her assistance ; a great 
crowd such as she had witnessed raised many other thoughts 
in her mind. 

Her mother looked at her gravely. 

‘Sit down, my dear, and Ict us talk. You 
always dinning into your ears that same story. 
know how they teach boys grammar and how they teach 
By constant repetition. That is why 


” 


think I am 
Don't you 


children catechism ? 
I am always telling you the same thing. 

‘* But what can Ido, mother? Does it help only to know a 
thing ?’’ 
** You will be rich. You will be able to make friends. No 
girl need remain friendless if she is rich. Oh! I do not mean 
that you are to buy friends and flatterers with money. That 
is an old copybook phrase. But a pleasant and a clever girl 
like you, Francesca *’—the girl blushed: everybody likes to be 
called pleasant and clever—‘‘ and a pretty girl’’—Francesca 
smiled incredulous, and shook her head—well, she was bony 
just at that age—‘‘ a girl who is going to be pretty, naturally 
attracts the friendship of other pleasant girls. So that if you 
want friends you can command them. Then, if you take up 
a cause, you can help it by your wealth as well as by your 
personal work. A few women in society, with wealth and 
influence, might go far to revolutionise the present conditions. 
Perhaps—I hope—you will feel this subject, some time or other, 
so deeply that there will be no choice for you but to work for 
it and to live for it. Equality is all I contend for—not 
superiority, as some women claim—but it must be perfect and 
absolute equality. A woman must be the absolute equal cf 
man—in all relations of life the absolute equal.’ 

‘‘T have thoroughly learned that lesson, mother.’ 

Madame Elveda sat in silence for a few minutes, glancing 
at her daughter, who still stood playing with the things on the 
mantelshelf. Then she began in a low voice, as if talking to 
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herself: ‘‘Coming back to London after so many years raises 
many ghosts of the past. It was here that I spent my honey- 
moon—all my short wedded life. Here you were born—when 
my wedded life was over. Your father never saw you, 
Francesca. Shall we talk a little about it?” 

**Mother’’—the girl turned quickly—‘‘if it 
pain you.” 

“Tt pains me less to tell you than to let you go on in 
ignorance. I have never talked much to you about your 
father. Nor has Melkah told you much.’’ 

**She told me I was never to pain you by asking about 
him.”’ 

**Yes; but you are no longer a child. You ought to know. 
My dear, we were parted before your birth ; but not by death. 
We parted by mutual consent.’’ 

‘Why, mother? ”’ 

“You are so like him sometimes, my dear, that I tremble 
only to look at you. You have his eyes exactly. Your voice 
is so like his that I seem to hear him speaking. Now, Fran- 
cesca, learn that there was never in the whole world a better 
man, a more tender lover, a nobler man, or a cleverer man. 
Heseemed to know everything—languages, literature, seicnce— 
everything. He had a way—a magnetic way—of compelling 
you: while he talked you were carried out of yourself: he 
made your mind follow his whithersoever he pleased: he held 
you rapt as long as he chose. Why, I remember, even at the 
moment when I was sending him away, feeling that if he only 
chose, if only he willed, I should tremble and sink at his feet 
and give up everything. He knew that he could compel me, 
but he gave me—he actually gave me, out of his goodness— 
the very freedom that he refused in words. He might have 
compelled obedience by a look, and he knew it. There was 
never a more wonderful man. Sometimes, when he spoke of 
great things, lofty things, I seemed to listen to a prophet. 
Never have I met any man so great as Emanuel ’’—her voice 


will not 


dropped—‘‘ Emanuel Elveda.”’ 

** But why, mother, why?” 

**T was always free from the beginning. My father never 
exacted obedience. I read all the books about the rights of 
women. I thought, when I married, that my husband, a man 
of science, would readily fall in with my opinions. I foolishly 
thought that reason was stronger than religion. He was an 
ways, and when the arose he 
It was a month after our marriage. I 
He returned more 


Oriental in many occasion 
demanded submission. 
refused. We parted for a year by consent. 
obstinate than ever. To all my arguments he had but one 
reply. ‘Itis the law of the Lord,’ he said, * the woman is 
subject to the man.’ ”’ 

‘* What did he mean by the law of the Lord?” 

‘In the sacred book it is so written. My dear, the 
Orientals—Moslem, Jew, or Buddhist — all believe that woman 
by the law of the Lord. The Christian 
holds the same belief, but he not proclaim it 
quite so clearly. He will not, however, suffer women 
to preach in the churches, or to become priestesses of his 
mysteries, or to become lawyers, or to sit in Parliament, or 
to hold office. Some of them, like the Jews, put the women 
in a separate part of their churches, as if they were not worthy 
to sit with the men ; and some of them will not suffer them so 
much as to singin the choir. When religion seems to teach 
a thing custom grows up round it and makes it almost 
impregnable. In your case, my dear, you have been left free 
to find for yourself the religion that satisfies your soul.”’ 

** And so you parted ?”’ 

**So we parted. My dear, it drove me nearly mad to 
remember afterwards what I had lost. Yet I was right—a 
hundred times right. To break through the wall of custom was 
worth any loss. We parted so. He left me, proud and un- 
yielding. I have never seen him since. He is dead. Of that 
I am certain, or I should long since have heard of him. He 
would have made some great discovery. He must be dead.”’ 

**Poor mother!’’ Francesca had thrown herself upon a 
footstool and was holding her mother’s hands. 

‘* When I parted from him I parted from all my people— 
from all his people—from all my friends. I went out alone 
into the world with you, child, and with Melkah. I found 
The 


must obey man 
does 


peace in wandering and in observing and in working. 
world knows now how well I have worked.”’ 

‘Tam glad you have told me, mother. It explains so 
much that I never understood. It brings me closer to the 
world.”’ 


When Madame Elveda sent her husband away she carried 
into effect her resolution to separate from her own people and 
her own religion—one of the religions which make of woman 
the inferior of man. This was not difficult. She transferred 
the management of her great fortune—it consisted chiefly in 
receiving dividends—from Jewish to Christian hands; her 
cousins and friends, who were Parisians and of her own 
People, allowed her to go away unnoticed; she had gone out 
of the People ; she took her maid Melkah, the Syrian Jewess, 
and her baby, and she went away. She gave up friends and 
cousins and everything and went away. For a long time 
nobody heard anything about her. Now, if a cousin goes away 
and stays away, and makes no sign, one ceases to think about 
him or to talk about him. In Madame Elveda’s case her great 
fortune kept her from being altogether forgotten ; moreover, 
rumours reached Paris, where she was remembered. She was 
seen at Florence, she was seen at Venice, she passed a winter 
at Malaga. They knew that she was living and that she had a 
child. As for her husband, no one knew what had become of 
him—he was gone. 

The people in Paris learned further, from time to time, that 
their cousin had become a very dignified and stately person, 
most difficult of access, even impossible of access to any of her 
own People. She had left the religion. Pity—a thousand 
pities—that so much money should go away from the People 
and the family ! 

Then the cousins in Paris were startled rather than pleascd 


by the appearance of a work. It appeared simultaneously in 
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English, French, German, Italian, and Russian; it was 
published at the same time in London, New York, Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Rome—a bulky volume crammed 
with facts and statistics, stories and illustrations. This work 
wis called ‘‘ Woman in Western Europe,’’ and it was written 
by Isabel Elveda. The book, although so big and bulky, was 
published at an absurdly low price, so that everybody could 
get it. Unfortunately, it was too complex: it proved an 
encyclopedia of information on the subject, but was almost as 
difficult to real as a blue-book. However, the reputation of 
the author was made for life. She had written the bock on 
this great subject. The position of woman in Europe from the 
fourth century to the present time was fully and powerfully 
treated what she suffered, how she endured, what she 
suffers now as wife, as mother, as worker in field and factory, 
was a terrible book to those who 
nearly every paper in the world 
had articles upon it, and then—people remembered the author 
and forgot the book. This is the way of things. You move 
the world easily by a faithful presentation of the truth: the 
world likes to be moved. Then the world goes on to be moved 


shop and workroom. It 
had time to read it through ; 


The only thing is to 
Now, in the great 


by something else. 
keep on hammering. 
question of woman, her work and her pay, — 
her hours and her treatment, what we fondly 


call ‘‘interests’’ are concerned. Many a 
noble iucome would become slender if 
Madame Elveda’s doctrines prevailed. 
Where incomes must be considered, ab- 
stract rights must be neglected, I do not 
think that Madame Elveda’s book has 


cause of woman’s freedom 


The ‘‘ interests,”’ 


advanced the 
by one single step. 
they 


and widespread : 


from the great and powerful manu- 


see, are colossal 
rang 
facturer to the husband of the laundress. 

It was very shortly after the appearance 
of this book that Madam 
to England. Her daughter was now seven- 
Continental in her 
The mother wished 


Elveda returned 
teen — more ways of 
thinking than English. 

child’s 
country where she was born. She proposed, 
by the help of her book, of the 
and her great wealth, to 


to complete her education in the 
cause for 
which she wrote, 


| 
| 





take some kind of position in society—and 
that still apart from her own people. She | 
no longer called herself a Jewess. She told | 
I’rancesca—what was doubtless half true 
that they were Spanish Moors, Some of | 
the anciently settled Jews of Spain did go 
over with the Moors. They were Spanish 
Moors. i 
| 
| 

**Good-night, child,”’ said the mother. 
‘You have seen enough tosday, and you | 
have heard enough Your eyes are too 
bright Good-night ! and sleep long and 
well.’’ 

When she was left alone, she drew out a 
letter, which she opened and read. ‘* For 
twenty years’’—the letter was from her 
agent—‘‘the money settled upon your 
husband on your marriage has been paid to 
the London bank. I have recently learned 
that not a single cheque has ever been | 
presented. Is he alive If not, why do 
you have this money continued * Of course, 
fifty thousand francs a year is nothing to 
you; but why pay the money necdlessly ? 

And why not cause inquiries to be made? 
If lie is dead, why not ascertain the fact ¢”’ 

‘* He is dead,’’ she murmured ‘* He 
must be dead long since. Else he would ' 
have done some great thing: his name 


would long since be noised abroad over the 


whole world. Yet the money must be paid 
until we know.”’ 

In her own room, Francesca obediently 
went to bed. But her brain 
she could not Th 


mother’s history, the great crowd of 


was excited : 


sleep. revelation of 





her 
people, excited her and drove sleep away. 
She rolled her head upon the pillow ; she 
opened her eyes in the dark room to chase away the thoughts 
that were like spectres. At last she sprang out of bed and 
pulled back the curtains to let in the light from the lamps 
below. Then she put a wrapper over her head and shoulders, 
and opened the window softly and looked out again. 

It was past one o'clock. had all Now 
and then a man walked quickly along, now and then a police- 
there 
The air was cool 


The crowd gone. 
man with heavy footfall passed under the windows ; 
were no more hansoms, no more omnibuses. 
and fresh 
Two women passed along under her window; they were talk- 


Francesca shivered and drew her wrapper closer. 


ing, they stopped below the lamplight. Francesca leaned out, 
listening. One of them seemed to be comforting the other. 
Why did they not go home like all the rest? Then one broke 


the sobs. She wept aloud—she threw up her arms. She 
cried 

‘Oh, my GOD! Lam so miserable!” 

Irancesca put out her head further. 

‘* Why are you miserable ¥ *’ she cried. 

The two below clutched each other by the hand. It wa 


like a voice from the skies. 
" Why are we miserable ¥ "’ they echoed. 
** Are you unjustly treated’ Come to-morrow and see my 


Shall I give you some money ?”’ 


““Tt’s—it’s—a young 


mother. 
The two girls below looked up. 


THE 


“ Good-niqht, 
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lady,”’ one cried, ‘‘ she’s looking out of window.’’ Then they 
ran away as fast as they could. Francesca did not, therefore, 
learn why they were so miserable. 

Now no one was left in the street at all. Why was this 
woman crying in her misery? The girl lay down again, left 
the window open and returned to her bed, where she lay till 
the sky was red with the morning—thinking, thinking. All 
the things that her mother had told her, all that were written 
in her mother’s book, crowded tumultuously into her head. 

When at length she went to sleep a long procession drifted 
before her eyes—a procession of women. 

When she awoke in the morning that weeping woman under 
the Jamplight came back to her She was the woman of all 
women—the woman of Paris, the woman of Rome, the woman 
of Naples, the woman of Berlin, the woman of Vienna 
stood forall. She threw up her arms in the name of all the 
women ; she cried aloud, ‘Oh, my GOD! [ am so miserable! ”’ 

At breakfast she appeared with pale cheeks and eyes red 


she 


with watching. 
‘*Mother,’’ she 
If I wished, you said, I might do something. 


“let us go back to what we said last 
Well— 


said, 


night. 





child.”’ said the mother. os Good-night ! 
if I wished—you wished and you made a great 
sacrifice. But I don’t know if I could do that—but—if I 
wished—what could I dof’ She 
She hardly understood what she said. 

Her mother kissed her and answered lightly. To answer 
Enough that the girlwas 


if I wished 


was nervous and shaken. 


seriously would have done no good. 

moved. 

‘*What can you do, my dear? You can first take a cup of 
We talked too much last night. You were excited with 

As for what you can do, if you wish 

You are a young lady, 


tea. 
everything. 
are as yet too young to do anything. 


well—you 
not yet come out of the hands of your tutors and teachers.”’ 

So Francesca sat down and took some tea, and brake bread, 
and was comforted. Her mother went on talking of things 
indifferent. 

**You must be ‘finished,’ as they say. You know thata 
modern girl is a very fine work of art. No Greek 
Think of what she knows ! Two 
good or bad Sh: 
perhaps — novels, perhaps; she 
manners ; she can dress, which is in itself a fine art; 
able to talk about most things intelligently ; newadays she 
has a little science. The elementary woman and 
brain—is the lay figure on which all this superstructure is 
built ; it is completely hidden away and forgotten: no human 


statue can 
compare with a modern girl. 


or three languages, music, painting, 


can write verses, has 


she is 


— body 


and sleep long and well,?’ 
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being was ever so far from primitive man as the modern girl. 
The original girl is lost—forgotten. When I think of the 
thing I am amazed that we can so transform a woman. 
Well, my dear, you are getting on: when you are turned 
out, finished, you will then wish, choose, act, think, and 
work as you please. You will have for nothing, my dear, all 
the freedom for which I have paid so much.”’ 
T'o be continued, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

A rather keen controversy is going on about the exclusion of 
clergymen and ministers from the Poor Law Commission 
The Nonconformists take the matter coolly. They think, 
apparently, that awkward questions might have been raised : 
perhaps, also, they are satisfied that the laymen selected will 
do satisfactorily all that is possible for a Commission. ‘The 
Times has championed the claims of the clergy, and thus led to 
useless recriminations. Where, it has been asked in the East- 
End, is there anything to compare with the vast congregation 
of Disseuters like Mr. Charrington’s, Mr. Archibald Brown’s, 
and others? How does it happen that every working man 
returned to Parliament is a Nonconformist?’ On the other 
hand, Mr. Walter Besant says he does not 
know what would have happened in the 
East-End without the influence of the 
Church. Perhaps most people will think 
that the exclusion was wise. 

The Nonconformists are indignant with 
Mr. Asquith for endeavouring to force the 
Plaistow Burial Board to consecrate a part 
of their cemetery. Mr. Asquith was brought 
up as a Congregationalist, and was last ycar 
chairman at the annual meeting of the 
Liberation Society. Another rising poli- 
tician, Mr. R. B. Haldane, was brought up 





| 

| in the Baptist communion, and is a descen- 
dant of those Haldanes who were so promi- 
nent in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 

| Dr. Butler, the Master of Trinity, will 
preach the anniversary sermon on the death 

| of General Gordon at St. Michacl’s Church, 
Chester Square, London, on Jan. 29, when 

| the offertory will be in aid of the Gorcon 

| Boys’ Home. One of General Gordcn’s 


favourite books, Bishop Hall's ‘‘ Cliist 

Mystical,’’ has just been reprinted from the 

General’s copy, with his private marks 

| reproduced. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 

has long been at war with the Baptists, 

who demanded that the word translated 

**baptise’’ shall always be printed ‘ im- 

merse.’’ An ingenious compromise has 

' been suggested in connection with a new 

translation into the language of the people 

of the Congo. It is proposed that after the 

Congo word for *‘immersion,’’ and as often 

s it occurs, there shall be inserted in 

brackets the word ‘‘ baptise.’? The Baptists 
are willing to assent to this. 

The new Bishop of Truro, Dr. Gott, is 
less popular, apparently, than his prede- 
cessors, Bishop Wilkinson and Archbishop 
3enson. Dr. Gott was dissatisfied with thi 
vicarage which was used as the episcopal 
residence at ‘'ruro, and fixed on a house 


near Par, much to the disappointment of 
the Truro people. At the Christmas Day 
} service in the cathedral, when the Bishop 


preached, the congregation was not up to 
the average of other Sundays. 

It is to be feared that the hope of seeing 
this the first volume of the new 
edition of ‘‘Smith’s Dictionary of the 
tible’’ must be abandoned. ‘The editor, 
Professor J. M. Fuller, has found his task 
more difficult than he anticipated, and no 
announcement has yet been made by Mr. 
Murray. It should not, however, be very 
much longer postponed, for it is greatly 
overdue. 


season 


The Archbishop of York has issued an 
address tothe clergy at the close of the first 
complete year of his episcopate in the diocese. 
He has been enabled to visit 220 parishes, to 
speak from the pulpits of the churches, and 
in many cases to catechise the children in 
the schools. He has completed the visita- 
tion of the Archdeaconry of York, except 
one or two parishes, and has also visited a 
number of parishes in other archdeaconries 

} In many parishes no Archbishop had officiated 
within the memory of man, and in a still 
larger number no confirmation had been 
held within the present generation. 


The election of a bishop to sueceed the late Right Rev. Dr. 
Charles Wordsworth in the united diocese of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane will take place in. St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral, Perth, early in February. It has been decided to 
nominate the Right Rev. George Howard Wilkinson, D.D., 
late Bishop of ‘Truro. 


The ceremony, on Jan. 6, of unveiling in Bristol Cathedral 
a memorial tablet erected in memory of the late Archdeacon 
Norris was a testimony by which the Bristol citizens expressed 
their appreciation of his services in the cause of Church work 
and education. They have contributed largely to a fund to 
help forward the scheme for making Bristol a diocese distinct 
from Gloucester and Bristol, which Archdeacon Norris had 
much at heart. The tablet has been erected at the western end 
of the north aisle of the cathedral. The restoration of the 
nave also bears witness to his generous liberality, self-denying 
labour, and his appreciation of what became the dignity of th 
mother church of the city. 


The next Anglican Church Conference for Northern and 
Central Europe will be held on May 24 and 25, at Geneva, 
under the presidency of Bishop Wilkinson. Among the 
jects already chosen for discussion are ‘*‘ How to Study the 
Bible’? and ‘*Our Duties towards British Sailors in Foreign 
Ports.” 

The Convocation of the Northern Province is summoned to 
meet on Wednesday, Feb. 8, at 2 p.m., in York Minster. The 
House of Laymen for the Province of York will meet for the 
despatch of business on ‘Tuesday, April 4, V. 


sub- 
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OF THE ROYAL 





THE 
His 


FAMILY 


Victoria and the late Prince Consort, 
Coburg-Gotha, was born at Windsor Castle 
1844. He was educated at first 
by private tutors, the Rev. H. M. Birch, 
Mr. F. W. Gibbs, C.B., and Major Cowell, 
R.E. (now Sir John Cowell), studied modern 
languages at Geneva and at Bonn, completed 
his studies at the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1858, having decided on entering the 
naval service, received special preparatory 
instruction from the Rev. W. R. Jolly, at 
Alverbank, near Gosport. Having passed a 
strict examination, the young Prince, on 
Aug. 31 of that year, was appointed a 
naval cadet, and joined H.M.S. Euryalus, 
screw - steam - frigate, under command of 
Captain J. W. Tarleton, C.B. His Royal 
Highness was transferred to H.M.S. St. 
George for active sea-service, in the course 
of which, being with the Mediterranean 


on Aug. 6, 


Squadron, he visited the shores of the 
South of Europe, and subsequently 
crossed the Atlantic more than once to 
the West Indian and North American 


British stations. In December 1862 the 
throne of Greece was offered to his Royal 
Highness, but was declined by the prudent 
counsels of her Majesty’s Government. 
It must be understood that he is still 
heir - presumptive to his uncle, the 
reigning Duke of Saxe - Coburg - Gotha. 
Prince Alfred, as we then called him, 
steadily continued to perform the duties of 
his profession as a naval officer, becoming 
a lieutenant in 1863 and captain in 1866. 
He was appointed to the command of H.M.S. 
Galatea, which sailed, on Feb. 26, 1867 
from Plymouth, on a voyage round the 
world, visiting Australia, Japan, China, and 
India. His Royal Highness was absent from 
England during four years. In the Aus- 
tralian Colonies and in India he met with an 
enthusiastic reception from the Queen’s loyal 
subjects, but narrowly escaped with his life 
at 
2, 1868, being dangerously wounded 
by an Irish Fenian named O'Farrell, with 
a pist -shot in the back, at Clontarf, 
near Sydney, New South Wales. Returning 
home in 1872, the Prince, who had already, 
in 1866, been created Duke of Edinburgh, 
I 
‘ 





atts mpt assassination, on 


Jarl of Ulster, and Earl of Kent, and had 
taken his seat in the House of Lords, resided 


at Clarence House, St. James’s, with an 
income of £15,000 a vear, granted by Par- 
liament, to which there was an addition 


THE DUCHESS OF 


by Uhlenhuth, Cob 


EDINBURGH. 


BRIDE. 
toyal Highness Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, K.G., 
Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of her Majesty Queen 


Prince Saxe- 


burg, on Jan. 23, 





) 





urg. 


born 


MARIE 


Oct. 


of £10,000 a year on his marriage. It was at St. Peters- 
1874, that this important event took 
place, his Royal Highness then wedding the Russian Grand 
Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, ; 
daughter of the Emperor Alexander II., and sister of the 


17, 


OF 





H.R.H. THE 


1853, only 


Hall, 


Emperor now reigning. 
formed, first according to the rite of the Greek Church, in 
the chapel of the ; 
Stanley, with the English Church service, in the Alexandra 
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PRINCE ALFRED OF EDINBURGH, EARL OF ULSTER. 


EDINBURGH. 


OF EDINBURGH. 


The nuptial ceremony was per- 


Winter afterwards by Dean 


Palace, 


Prince and Princess of Wales, the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany (who 
became Kimperor rede rick and Kinpress 9 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, the Duke 


of Connaught, and many foreign princes, with 
the Russian imperial family, were present. 
On March 7 the newly married pair arrived 
in England, and on March 12, with her 
Maje sty the Queen, made a state entry into 
London, welcomed by municipal and popular 
demonstrations that recalled to memory the 
reception of Princess Alexandra of Denmark, 
the Princess of Wales, eleven years before, 
Their Roy il Highnesses lived at Clarence 
House, in town, and at Eastwell Park, near 


Ashford, in Kent. They have five children 

namely, Prince Alfred Alexander Ernest 
William Albert, born Oct. 15, 1874, Earl 
of Ulster, the only son; Princess Marie 
Alexandra Victoria, born Oct. 29, 1875, 
now Crown Princess of Roumania ; Princess 


Victoria Melita, born at Malta, Nov. 25, IS76; 
Princess Alexandra Louise Olga Victoria, 
born Sept. 1, 1878; and Princess Beatrice 
Leopoldine Victoria, born April 20, 1SS4. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, with these domestic 
ties, has still remained an active and useful 
officer of the Royal Navy. He commanded 
H.M.S. Sultan in the Mediterranean from 
1876 to 1878, and the Black Prince in the 
year last mentioned; in 1879 he attained the 
rank of rear -admiral, and Admiral 
Superintend nt of the Naval Reserves from 
that date to 1882. He held the command 
of the Channel Squadron as Vice-Admiral 
in 1883 and 1884, and that of the 
Mediterranean Squadron from 1886 to 1889 ; 
became an Admiral in 1887, and since 188‘ 
has held the post of Naval Commander-in 
Chief at De vonport. He is also a Naval Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen, honorary Colonel 
of the Edinburgh Artillery, of the Royal 
Marines, and of the 3rd Battalion of the 
Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) ; has been 
Colonel of the 1st London Artillery Volun- 
teers, and Master of the Trinity House 
Corporation since 1866. His Royal Highness 
is an accomplished amateur musician, play - 
ing the violin with fair skill. He has been 
invested with all the highest orders of knight- 
hood, British and foreign, and with honorary 
degrees of the Oxford and Edinburgh Uni- 
versities. His abilities and industry are 
generally recognised, not only in the naval 
profession but in the estimation of public 
opinion. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF PRINCESS MARIE OF EDINBURGH. 
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PRINCESS MARIE AND HER SISTER PRINCESS VICTORIA, PRINCESS MARIE OF EDINBURGH. 
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THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (CARMEN SYLVA). 


THE FAMILY OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 
His Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand Victor Albert 
Mainrad of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, Crown Prince of 
Roumania, was born at Sigmaringen, in South Germany 
‘Wiirtemberg), on Aug. 24, 1865, second son of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, Count of Sigmaringen, and of 
Princess Antonia, Infanta of Portugal, who were married 
at Lisbon in 1861. The election, in 1866, of Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern, brother of Prince Leopold, to reign over 
the Principality of Roumania, was followed, in March 1881, 
by his proclamation as King of Roumania; and his elder 
brother, Prince Leopold, having, in June 1885, succeeded 
his father in the hereditary German possessions, caused the 
next heir, Prince William, in November 1888, to renounce 


his claim of heir-presumptive to the Roumanian Crown in 
favour of Prince Ferdinand, who thereupon was recognised, 
by a decree of March 18, 1889, as Crown Prince of 
Roumania, his uncle, King Charles I., having no children. 
The Roumanian royal family has been fortunate in other 
respects, and has, though of purely German origin, gained 
by frank devotion to the interests of that promising nation- 
ality, by sympathetic tact, high intellectual culture, and the 
military and political efforts of its chief, much popularity 
in the country, with a very respectable position among the 
monarchies of Europe. King Charles, who was born at 
Sigmaringen in April 1839, son of the late Prince Antony 
of Hohenzollern and of Princess Josephine of Baden, was 
an officer of dragoons in the Prussian army, and served 
with fair distinction. Having been elected ruling Prince 





THE KING OF ROUMANIA. 

of Roumania by the popular suffrage, and recognised 
by the European Powers, he married, in November 1569, 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied, the accomplished lady whose 
talents as a poet and romance-writer. under the nem-de- 
plume of **Carmen Sylva,” and her genial scholarship in 
the study and literary practice of several different modern 
languages have won considerable fame. Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, who is just forty-nine years of age, has 
visited our own country, and has written English works of 
fiction that may be advantageously compared with some 
productions of successful contemporary English authors. 
She is also well versed in the Roumanian language, 
which is not Slavonic but a dialect of Latin, derived from 
ancient Roman military colonists settled in Dac under the 
Emperor Trajan. 
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PRESENT FROM OFFICERS OF THE PLYMOUTH GARRISON, 


Our Sketches represent a few of the magnificent presents 
given to H.R.H. Princess Marie of Edinburgh on the 
occasion of her marriage. Of special interest is the superb 
pendant presented by her Majesty the Queen, which 
will be found illustrated on another page. It is of 
Jeypore enamel encrusted with rubies, sapphires, and 
diamonds, and edged with large drops of pearl, ruby, 


emerald, sapphire, and moonstone. It has been obtained 





PART OF SILVER-GILT TEA AND COFFEE SET, 
PRESENTED BY SULTAN OF JOHORE. 


from Messrs. Phillips, of Cockspur Street. The Duke of 
Kdinburgh’'s gift is a necklace composed of clusters of fine 
turquoises surrounded by diamonds, an open-work tiara 
mounted with turquoises and diamonds, and earrings to 
match, This beautiful suite was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Carrington and Co., of 130, Regent Street. 

The handsome writing set presented by the officers of 
the Plymouth garrison consists of a large stationery case, 
blotter, inkstand, pen-tray, match-stand, and table-bell, 
formed of richly worked repoussé silver and morocco 
leather. Hach article is ornamented with Princess Marie’s 
monogram, surmounted by a royal crown, and they are 
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PRESENTED BY LORD ROSEBERY. 





enclosed in a royal red 


plate with inscription. 


Messrs. Thornhill, of 


Bond Street, were the makers of this beautiful present. 


The ladies and gentlemen of the household at Clarence 
House have selected a lovely silver coffee and tea set of 











FROM THE PLYMOUTH DIVISION ROYAL MARINE 
LIGHT INFANTRY. 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S PRESENT. 


case, bearing a silver 








PRESENTS. 





PRESENTED BY LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Georgian design, made by Messrs. Elkington, of 22, Regent 
Street, W., who also supplied the magnificent silver- 
gilt tea and coffee service, kettle, and tray, with china 
cups and saucers, &c., which is the gift of the Sultan of 
Johore. Lord Rosebery’s gifts are two antique punch 
bowls in a handsome morocco case, made by the same firm, 
whose own present to the Princess is a lovely gold mirror 
clock in an antique design of the Louis XIV. period. 

The solid silver two-candle lamp has been subscribed 
for by the Plymouth Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, and supplied by the Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Company, of 112, Regent Street. The quaint 
and beautiful Turkish silver toilet box has _ been 


Division 





PRESENTED BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON. 


presented by Admiral Woods Pasha. Among other presents 
the Duchess of Edinburgh presented her daughter with a 
diamond coronet, brooch, and earrings, a diamond and 
sapphire brooch, two pearl and diamond bracelets, two pearl 
and diamond brooches, and a dressing-bag with silver 
fittings, each engraved with the initial ‘‘M” and a 
coronet. The Duke and Duchess also gave a lovely china 
toilet set of unique design, and a beautiful china dessert 


service . 





PRESENTED BY ADMIRAL WOODS PASHA. 





Se a en 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS MARIE OF EDINBURGH. 











TOWN AND CASTLE OF SIGMARINGEN: GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING THE PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 


SIG MARINGEN. for its age as for its architecture, the town has many German antiquities, as well as the large and very valuabl 
imposing buildings—as the House of the Diet, the library. Near the town, in the former convent, Hedingen 
Government House, the so-called ‘* Prinzenbau,”’ built by is the college, founded in 1818 by Prince Anton Aloys; in 
; the late Prince Charles Antony, the new College, the the adjoining church is the family vault of the princes of 
of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, Protestant church, the Prince’s stables, and the extensive Hohenzollern. Sigmaringen is also the centre of the Agri- 


the former Principality of 


iringen, has about 5000 inhabitants, 


rince Charles, ceded his country to buildings of the princely administration. Ona steep rock cultural Society; it hasa county hospital, a lunatic asylum, 
ly in one of the most beautiful towers the imposing castle, with its very interesting and a county orphanage, a Court theatre, and an agricultural 
surrounded by high mountains costly collections of pictures, sculptures, arms, and college. On the Karlsplatz there is the monument of 
the late Prince Charles, on 

the Marktplatz that of 

Prince Johann, and in close 








vicinity to the town the 
monument to the Hohen- 
zollern soldiers killed in the 
wars of 1866 and 1870-71. 
Not far from the town, con- 
nected by rail and telephone, 
lies the beautiful castle of 
Krauchenwies, one of the 
summer residences of the 
wealthy Vrince Leopold, 
where the young royal 
couple are going to spend 
their honeymoon. Near the 
town there is also the 
magnificent shooting-box, 
or Jagdschloss, Jose phslust, 
in a large, richly stocked 
deer park, This part of 
Germany deserves, on 
heCrown Prince - . account of its romanti 
cond son of = 3 3 3. fe scenery, to be the trysting- 

nd Princess P| ; Bal ‘Pint ot ae place of the English tourist, 

burgh, eldest . * : . on who would not regret the 

Duke of < y . . trip. Sigmaringen is fifty- 
Sigmaringen - :. = : four miles, by railway, to 
entre of the adminis- ay j the south of ‘Tibingen, 
if the Hohenzollern ; : the well-known University 
ul = the lway : town of Wiirtemberg, which 
nect it with ‘ is sixty-four miles distant 


f Wiartemberg from Stuttgart. The Brens- 


ind Duchy of | kofer - berg commands a 
i good traffic. ; fine view of the Danube, 
1 itholic he re forming a lake -like 


a TOWN AND CASTLE OF SIGMARINGEN, expanse of calm water. 
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TASTE IN FICTION. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


> 


‘Out of the strong came forth sweetness,” in Samson’s 
riddle, and out of the pertinacious question of the 
inquirer at large may come the topic of an essay. I 
doubt if Iam treating my inquirer fairly, but I burned 
his letter, I forget his name and address, and he must take 
his chance. He wanted to know (they are always wanting 
to know) which half-dozen novels one thinks the best in 
the world. He frankly stated that he had written to 
forty-nine other authorities, which makes four-and-two- 
pence in pennystamps. When hehas got forty-nine answers, 
I suppose that, somehow or other, these replies will get 
into print—at least, this is the usual end of such amateur 
inquiries. People write and ask the most idiotic questions : 
‘* Do you smoke?” ‘* Do you drink?” ‘ Do you prefer a 
‘J’ pen?” ‘ What are your working hours?” Recently, 
a bore in America wrote to ask whether one believed in 
the Perfectibility of Man, and a bore in England sent a long 
listof questions about pantomimes, Then the replies given by 
the heedless or good-natured are printed, and scribes with 
nothing to write about make articles on them, and para- 
graphs flutter around as the sea-gulls are fluttering now at 
the windbw, with the rose of the dawn on their wings. 
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dozen, and how am I to know whether I was right then or 
am right now? ‘The Pathfinder” would have had his 
place, and ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans,” also ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 
and ‘“*The White Chief.” Even now ‘The Last of the 
Mohicans” can hardly be discarded, and ‘‘ Ivanhoe” I 
simply must retain. The new or revised list would pro- 
bably be— 

Tom Jones, 

Amelia, 

Old Mortality, 

Ivanhoe, 

Les Trois Mousquetaires, 

La Dume de Monsoreau, 


but that is leaving out ‘“‘ Vanity Fair” and ‘“ Esmond,” 
and ‘* Pickwick” and ‘‘ David Copperfield,” which it were 
grossly absurd and ungrateful not to include in the best 
novels. To choose the best six novelists, or the six we 
like best, would offer fewer difficulties. Mine would be— 
Fielding, Thackeray, 
Scott, Dickens, 


Dumas, Lever. 


sut then I want to get in Cooper, and how is one to leave 
out the Abbé Prévost and Captain Marryat ? while it would 
be affectation in a student who pines for magazine day, 


tables with three ladies—Mrs. Odingsell, Mrs. Owen, and 
Mrs. Anthony Forster. She left the room to get some- 
thing she wantel; she did not return; probably it was 
late, and the other ladies thought she had gone to bed. 
They went to bed also, and the servants, coming back 
from the fair at Abingdon, found Amy lying with a 
broken neck at the foot of the corkscrew staircase in 
the old house of Cumnor Hall. Was Anthony Forster 
at home at the time? Was Varney in the house ? 
There is no information to be had on these matters, 
and the novelist’s fancy is free to range. LEliza- 
beth and Dudley found Amy very much in their way, no 
doubt, about that time, but one scarcely thinks that the 
modern novelist could bring them in guilty, or that his tale 
could possibly win its way into the first half-dozen. 

Indeed, there is no first half-dozen at all, happily for 
the world, any more than there are a Hundred Best Books. 
Literature is not so scanty or so limited. The best book 
is the book you want at any given time. 

For example, my best book at this hour is ‘‘ The 
Autobiography of James Melville,” Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of St. Andrews in 1581. James, truthful 
James, tells a story so dramatic that nothing in fiction is 
better, and I wonder that none of our modern historical 
novelists has made it his prize. On a road leading 














LATRAORDINARY EXPLOIT: A REMINISCENCE OF A FAMOUS FROST. 


On Tuesday, the 17th of January, 1826, Mr. Henry Hunt, jun., for a bet of 100 Guineas made with a Noble Lord of sporting celebrity, drove his Father’s Matchless Biacking Van with four blood horses 


upon the Ice over the Serpentine at the broadest part; he accomplished the hazardous task in the grandest style without the smallest accident. 


he had set out amid the acclamations of the multitude.—Vide Morning Chronicle, Jan. 18, 1826. 


The way to stop bores from boring is not to answer their 
inquiries at all. There is no hard and fixed line, for 
example, between the best six novels in the world and the 
next six. Nobody, perhaps, can say honestly and, as it 
were, for a permanence which are the six he likes best 
himself. Imitating the inquirer, and asking an acquaint- 
ance, [ get the following list 


Les Trois Mousquetaire 8, 
Vingt Ans Apres, 

La Reine Margot, 

La Dame de Monsoreau, 
Les VYuarante-C% “qs 

Le Crime ce l Opéra. 


This is not a patriotic list: England is conspicuously 
absent. Alexandre the Great has it all to himself, except 
for one tale of Boisgobey’s. Yet I do not see how, on any 
principle of honesty, we can exclude the first five on the roll 
from the best six novels, and some would throw in ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo,” some ‘‘ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne,” so that 
Dumas would be first and all the rest nowhere. Mr. 
Howells, perhaps, would make a list of six Tolstois, and 
many young ladies would select six of Miss Edna Lyall’s, 
while I can readily conceive of one vote being cast for six of 
Miss Corelli's. Yet perhaps the most exclusive votaries 
of any author would admit that different arrangements 
might honestly be made by people of other tastes. There 
was a time when “Tom Brown's School Days” and “ Mr. 
Verdant Green” would have appeared in my own half- 


that he may read “ David Balfour,” to omit Mr. Stevenson. 
A hospituble and capacious heart has room for as many 
novelists as Meleager or Cowley or Patrick Carey found 
accommodation for pretty young ladies. 

We cannot thus limit our passions. It has been 
foolishly asked whether a man can love more than one 
woman at a time. It is certain that he can love great 
numbers of novels and novelists, not knowing which holds 
the very foremost place in his predilections. Even out of 
the Waverleys it is hard to choose. Legend says that a 
company of eminent modern people all preferred ‘‘The Bride 
of Lammermoor,” and a ruamour—possibly a Toryand malig- 
nant rumour—avers that Mr. Gladstone upholds the pre- 
eminence of ‘‘ Kenilworth.” One’s interest in that narrative 
is damped by the knowledge that poor Amy Robsart had 
broken her neck exactly fifteen years before ‘‘ Kenilworth ” 
begins, that she never was Countess of Leicester at all, 
that her marriage was not a secret marriage, that the good 
old knight, her father, died before her, and that Varney 
seems to have had no more to do with the affair than 
Shakspere, who had written none of his plays when Sir 
Walter makes everybody quote them. It would be im- 
pertinent, perhaps, in a modern novelist to write a new 
‘‘Cumnor Hall,” but the real story contains so much 
mystery that Mr. Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley 
Weyman might try a hand at a fictitious explanation 
of the facts. From a manuscript in the Domestic Papers 
of Elizabeth’s reign, it seems that, while Amy’s servants 
were amusing themselyes at a fair, she was playing at 


The plate represents his return to the North Bank, from which 


from St. Andrews to the harbour there is an old 
gateway, with the royal arms carved above it. No 
more remains of the Novum Hospitium, or New Inn, 
the house of Mary of Guise and of the Regent 
Murray. Here James VI. lodged, when ‘a rather watery 
boy,” as Mr. Carlyle says, in 1580. At that time Esme 
Stuart, created Duke of Lennox, was the reigning favourite, 
but Morton, the cruel and unscrupulous, was also in 
attendance on the King. The local gentry were to act a 
play in front of the windows of the New Inn: the crowd 
was gathered, fisherfolk, tradesmen, the scarlet gowns of 
the students; Morton was gazing out of a window; the 
King and Lennox were at the window above : all was expec- 
tation, but, as usual, the amateur curtain was slow in rising. 
Then through the crowd beneath came the tall, gaunt 
form and hairy face of Skipper Lindsay, the town idiot. He 
began to preach, in imitation of Knox and the rest: he 
dilated on the judgments of God, he turned to Morton 
suddenly, and threatened him with prophecy, in the fashion 
of the political preachers. ‘‘He warned him, nocht 
obscurlie, that his judgment was neir, and his dome was 
dichten.” The prophecy was true; already Lennox and 
James Stewart were laying their snare for Morton, pre- 
sently his head was to fall: and Lennox, in the window 
above, must have deemed that his secret was known, and 
Morton, below, must have heard the words of fate from the 
lips of the fool—and then the curtain rose, and the gentle- 
men of Fife played their farce before the rather watery boy. 
History seldom arranges itself so neatly for the romancer. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Dr. C. Theodore Ewart, assistant medical officer, Colney 
Hatch Asylum, writes to beg my assistance in making 
known to the public the subject of ‘* Epileptic Colonies.” 
I take pleasure in complying with Dr. Ewart’s request, 
because the matter is really one of deep public interest, 
in view of the amelioration of the lot of many individuals 
who are the subjects of epileptic ailments. It is needful to 
explain, first of all, that epileptic colonies have been most 
successfully established abroad. Therein epileptic patients 
are enabled to live comfortably, to engage in their natural 
avocations, to develop means of cure where that 
event is possible, and to find a comfortable home when 
a cure seems impossible of attainment. At Bielefeld, 
Westphalia, Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s home now extends 
to 320 acres. It was established twenty-five years ago. 
He began with four patients; now his colony numbers over 
a thousand inmates. Some 2407 patients altogether have 
been received, and of these 156 (or 6} per cent.) were dis- 
charged recovered, while of 450 the report is ‘‘ improved.” 
Lady Meath, I understand, described the colony in the 
Quiver, and was deeply impressed by the care taken of the 
patients, and by the success with which the attempt to 
utilise and improve their lives has been attended. 





Epilepsy, roughly speaking, is a disease of the brain, 
which may affect persons otherwise perfectly sane and 
rational, or which may be associated with insanity as a 
result of the disease or otherwise. Dr. Ewart classifies 
epileptics into those who are insane, those who are sane, 
and epileptic children. An epileptic, especially among the 
masses, has a hard time of it. He is a perfectly normal 
person, save for his ‘fits,’ and between his attacks can 
engage in his trade and comport himself like any sensible 
and rational being. We can well understand, however, that 
when a min has acquired the reputation of ‘taking fits ” 
employment may be difficult or impossible to be had. He 
is In a manner shunned by his fellows as unsafe, and 
so any prospect of cure is really largely barred against 
him, and his chances of recovery become proportionately 
decreased. Now, for patients of this type epileptic 
colonies constitute the true refuge and aid. The 
success of the great insane colony at Gheel in Belgium, 
which is really a district seven miles square and thirty miles 
in circumference, has been most marked; and, indeed, at 
Gheel (which is not limited to epileptic patients) one may 
sce how a population practically insane really manages 
itself, with relatively little help or aid from the outside ; 
although, of course, an efficient medical staff deals with the 
administration of this curious little corner of the world. 


What Dr. Ewart maintains is that ‘‘ there are scores of 
so-called insane epileptics who are just as sane as the non- 
insan®. No one, however, will employ them, and they 
become burdens to their families, and finally drift to 
asylums as the only places of refuge. I propose,” says 
Dr. Ewart, ‘* that these selected cases should be discharged 
‘relieved’ to the workhouse, and then sent on to the 
colony, where they can be paid for in the same manner as 
if they were inmates of asylums. The law allows this. 
The dangerous and demented epileptics would still be 
retained in the wards set apart for their use in asylums.” 
This plan would give hundreds of these poor creatures a 
chance of a happy and useful life, such as they do not now 
possess in this country. With our high advance in the 
treatment of insanity, it is time that we bestirred ourselves 
in this matter, and that we should no longer allow other 
nations to go far ahead of us in recognising the plain duty 
humanity owes to these afflicted in mind. 


To come now to practical details. A meeting will be 
held on Jan. 25 at the Mansion House in support of the 
movement to found a National Society for the Employment 
of Epileptics; and from the circular which Dr. Ewart 
sends me I observe with pleasure that the names of well- 
nigh every well-known philanthropist, male and female, 
are included in the list of those who intend to support the 
scheme ; while the executive committee includes the names 
of Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., Professor Ferrier, M.D., 
Prebendary Harry Jones, Miss Burdon Sanderson, Mrs. King 
toberts, Miss Nina Paget, and of other ladies and gentle- 
men whose appearance in this laudable enterprise bespeaks 
and forebodes its entire success. One sympathiser, I note, 
has promised a donation of £1000 towards the founding of 
and I wartaly commend this movement to the 
as a charity most appro- 


this scheme ; 
notice of my benevolent readers 
priate, in that it will endeavour to assist those who are 
really willing to assist themselves. The secretary, I may 
add, is Dr. F. H. Low, 12, Sinclair Gardens, West Ken- 
sington, London, W. 


One would have imagined that the question of dew and 
its formation had been practically settled since the days of 
Wells himself. Yet the Hon. Rollo Russell has contrived 
to show that the subject is apparently very far from being 
exhausted. Ina pamphlet lately published by Mr. Stanford, 
Mr. Russell gives the results of much laborious investigation 
into the relations between dew and frost. His general 
conclusion is that dew and frost are ‘‘ the result of many 
causes which inter-operate in a complex manner.” In one 
sense, I am especially glad to welcome Mr. Russell’s paper ; 
for, judging from the authoritative dicta certain writers 
have been in the habit of issuing about dew especially, one 
might have imagined that they had left nothing to be 
discovered in this matter, or, indeed about anything else in 
all the wide universe. y 


My friend Mr. Henry Coates, President of the Perth- 
shire Society of Natural Science, tells me that another 
friend of mine, Dr. F. Buchanan White. of Perth, a well- 
known naturalist, has presented to the museum of the 
society the whole of his collection of butterflies and moths. 
These collections are very valuable, many of the 12.000 
specimens being type-specimens, and all being named and 
localised. Some belong to species now extinct. Such a 
generous gift deserves to be recorded, and none the less 
because it adds to the value of the already large museum 
which the Perthshire society possesses, and which con- 
stitutes a most important educational institution in the city 
of the “‘ Fair Maid.” 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G 8 H (Bridport).—We are sorry you “faney”’ novices receive haughty 
treatment from us, as our desire is to encourage them. But when the 
evidence of such desire is to consist in the publication of a game like that 
you send we are sorry we cannot oblige. White's ending is good, but what 
would our readers who are not novices say of the game as a whole ? 

G G (Hednesford).—The acknowledgment of solutions is always at earliest 
a fortnight after the problem appears, most generally three weeks. You 
may rely upon being credited with any you send. 

J W Brace (Cheadle).—“ Yes ” is the reply to both your questions. 


A G Mvetter (Cannon Street).— Your problem can be solved by 1. B takes R, 
P takes B; 2. B to B 3rd, Kt or R moves; 3. Kt mates. 

S P Pavrr (Bombay).—Your problem is good at first sight, and, if it stands 
examination, shall appear. 

Correct So.vutTion oF Prosiem No. 2536 received from Robert Syer (San 
Jose) ; of No. 2540 from A H B and Granny and Svder (Parada de Gonta) ; 
of No. 2542 from Sorrento (Dawlish), E H Whinfield, Captain J A 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), Vi (Turkey), and A W Hamilton-Gell 
Exeter ‘ 

Correct Sotvtions or Prositem No. 2543 received from Sorrento (Daw- 
lish), J Coad, T Roberts, M A Eyre (Folkestone) F J Knight, Bluet, Mrs 
Wilson (Plymouth), W Guy, jun (Johnstone), Fr Fernando (Glasgow), 
E E H, Julia Short (Exeter), Ignoramus, T T Blythe, E Bygott, T G 
Ware), WR Raillem, J F Moon, J C Ireland, C M A B, Mrs Kelly (of 
Kelly), WS S (Charmer), A T Froggatt (Kilkenny), C E Perugini, 
A Newman, J BS Barratt, G Joicey, T P Wilson, J W Blagg (Cheadle), 
W RB (Plymouth), Blair H Cochrane (Clewer), Martin F, R H Brooks, 
E H Whinfield, R Worters Canterbury), Odiham Club, Columbus, 
Victorino Aoiz y del Frago, Nanki-Poo (Bourne End), J Dixon, R G 
Hooker (Ramsgate), Dr F St, A H B, M Burke, Shadforth, H B 
Hurford, W Longford (Bradford), H S Brandreth, Stirlings (Ramsgate), 
E Middleton, K Templar, W P Hind, G Douglas Angas, David Millar 
Penzance), Dawn, and P Tendash. 


Sotvtions or Ovr Curistmas anpD New Year Prosiems. 
1. Kt to K 4th, K takes P; 2. Kt to B 3rd (ch), K moves; 3. QorB 
mates. If Black play 1. K to Q 4th, 2. Q to K 6th (ch), &e. 
. Rto K B 4th 
. Kt to Q B 5th. 
. B to Q 2nd. 


No. 5.—1. B to Kt aq. 
No. 6.—1. Kt to K B 7th. 


By Percy Heatcry. 
BLACK. 
P takes P 
Any move 


Sotvtioy oF Prositem No. 2542. 
WHITE 
1. Q to R 3rd 
2. Q to K 6th 
3. Kt t» B 5th. Mate. 
It Black play 1. K to B 4th, 2. Kt to B 4t 
es, 2. Kt takes 


h (dis ch); if 1. P to K 7th 
if 1. Kt mov P (ch and if 1. K to K ) 


K 4th, then 2. Q to B Sth 
PROBLEM No. 
By Dr. F. 


BLACK. 
WH? 


y YY Y Uy Yj 
Vy, Ur 
Wha Wha 


ip Y 


2545. 


STEINGASS. 





Yj 
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A 


yy 
Y Y4 
YY. 


WLITTTA 
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Hy, 
YY Y 
WMA Yo, 
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“yy 


Hh Uy 3 YM WY 
Wy si 


Yih jj; Z “MM ipsa 
yp Yj, Yj Yj 
Y yp, Y c YU, Yi 
Yd Vw til U6: Wi 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played at Simpson's Divan between Messrs. L. Vaw Vuirer and 
A. Maas 
Black’s K B P. 
WHITE (Mr. M. 


Mr. V. BLACK (Mr. V. 
Q to K 2nd 


strong ¢ 


wHite Mr. M. 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. Q to R 5th ‘ch 
4. Q takes B P 
5. K Kt to B 3rd 
6. Q to B 4th 
7. Kt takes P 
8. B to K 3rd 
9. Q Kt to B 3rd 
10. Q to Q 3rd 
11. B to K 2nd 
3 3rd 
13. Castles (QR 
14. B to Q 2nd 


BLACK 


PtoQBéth | sce now initiate 
A) . attack 

Q Kt to B 3rd . 

P to K 4th 16. B to Kt 5th 

P takes P 17. K takes Kt 

B to Kt 2nd 18. Kt to Kt 3rd 
K Kt to B 3rd 19. R takes Kt 

Kt to Q R 4th 20. B takes B 
Castles 21. Q to Q Sth (ch 
P to Kt 3rd 22. K to Kt sq 

B to Ktv2nd 23. Q takes R 

R to B sq If R P takes R, Black wins with Q to 
Réth. And if, instead, he capture with the 
B P, the reply would be Q to B 6th 

ning easily. 


unter- 


Kt takes Kt P 

Q to Kt 5th ‘ch 
Kt takes P 

B takes R 

R takes Kt 

K to R sq 

R takes Kt (ch 


tention of playing 
should, however 
» Kt Sth with this | 23. Q to Q Sth 


More forcible than capturing the Bishop 


24. P to Q B 3rd Q takes B (ch 
5. Q to B 2nd Q takes Kt P 
White resigns. 


a 

sishop 

i. Kt to B 5th 

5. QRto K sq 

The right move with the wrong piece. 
r 


K K to K sq was far bette 


CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played at the City of London Chess Club between Messrs. W. E. 
and O.C. MuLier 
Ruy Lopez 
pLack ‘Mr. M wuirTe (Mr. V. 
FP to K 4th 19 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
P to Q 3rd 
P to K Kt 3rd 
$ to Kt 2nd 
Castles 


Vyse 


BLACK (Mr. M 
B to B 3rd 

B takes Kt 

Q to R 3rd 

P to Q 4th 

K to Kt 2nd 
BtoQG S| 

P to R 5th 

Q to Q 3rd 


wHite Mr. V. 
1. P to K 4th 
3 3rd 
B to Kt 5th 
. P to Q 3rd 
P to B 3rd 


20. Kt to B 5th 
21. K P takes B 
22. K to R 2nd 
23. R to R sq 

24. K to Kt x] 
25. Q to K B sq 
26.Q to K sq 
Kt to K 3rd Me Pn My 
Had he taken the adverse Q Kt fir ¢ . 


i s timid and 
subsequent play would have been str 
itered 


st. the his opponent 
mngely moves 

B to Kt 3rd 
K Rto K sq 
P to R 4th 

P to R Sth 
P to B ard 


27. B to B 2nd 
28. K to B aq 
29. Q to Q 2nd 
w). Rto K sq 
31. Kt to Q sq 


10 Kt to K 2nd 
11. Castles P to B 3rd 
12..B to B 4th 
‘ R tth would have Leen a saving 
secure, and winning i 
f time 


P to K Kt 4th This make 
tablish the | "@* * aestion 
findatheorn 39 Kt to K 3rd 
, , 33. Kt to Q sq 
Kt to Kt 3rd 34. Kt to B 2nd 
Kt to B 5th SP takes P 
Q to Kt 3rd wi. Kt to K 4th 
P to K R 4th 37. R to Q sq 
Pt » Kt 4th 38. B to Kt sq 
K to R sq 3”. R to R 2nd 
10. P to R 3rd 
i1. B takes R 
White resigns. A_prett 
has been admirably led up 


A goml move, preparing t 
Kt at B Sth, which White will 
in his side 

13. P to K R 3rd 
14. Kt to R 2nd 

15. K Kt to Kt 4th 
16. P to B 3rd 

17. Kt to K B 2nd 
18. B to Kt 3rd 

19. P to Kt 4th 


P to Q Sth 
P to B 4th 
P takes P 
QKtoQ =] 
Q to B 3rd 
P to B Sth 
R to Q 2nd 
K R to Q sq 
R takes P 
R takes B 

y end hich 


ion of f “ ing, w 
to by Black 


} wing 
us preferable 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


The beautiful unconsciousness of children, and those 
youthful fair tints of skin and locks that so well light up 
against the rich colours of fancy dress, make the Mansion 
House juvenile fancy ball one of the prettiest events of 
each mayoralty. - There were not on this Twelfth Night 
celebration any of the special features that have sometimcs 
been introduced, such as the procession of Kings and 
Queens that marked the Jubilee year, or the train of by- 
gone Lord Mayors, in the costume of each of the centuries 
during which those high functionaries have existed, that was 
provided to celebrate the civic centenary a few years ago. 
Such special dresses give greatly increased interest to the 
scene; but a crowd of dear children is pretty enough in 
muslins, tarletans, and printed cottons, and the lack of any 
special effort to introduce fine dresses did not prevent the 
scene as a whole from being very charming. The Lady 
Mayoress (Mrs. Knill) looked very stately in a red velvet 
bodice and train, worn over a pink brocade and lace- 
trimmed skirt. A curious bouquet, composed wholly of 
pink sugared almonds, was brought from Paris fer, and 
carried by, her ladyship. 

A grandson of the Lord Mayor, Master John Stuart 
Knill, wore a replica of the state robes of the chief magis- 
trate of the City, chain and ruffles and all complete. His 
sister, Miss Dorothy Knill, wore a train and ornaments as 
Lady Mayoress, and these two small figures, after being 
the first to be received by the civic hosts in state, took up 
their stand beside their grandparents, and aided in the 
reception of the rest of the little guests. The Lord Mayor 
receives in full state, wearing his levée dress and chain, 
and being attended by the mace and sword-bearers and the 
City Marshal in his uniform. The prettiest moment of 
the evening is, however, a little later, when the children 
form a double line and walk round the room, 
bowing in turn as they pass the civic dignitaries, who are 
seated ona dais. The dancing was rather a failure by 
reason of the general incapacity of the boys to take part in 
it. Their education seems to be sadly neglected in this 
respect, which is surely a pity ; dancing is certainly one of 
the things that should be learned in very early years, 
before the foolish false shame that is so pronounced a cha- 
racteristic of our insular masculine mind arises in full 
force. In many boys’ schools this little accomplishment is 
utterly neglected, with the result that the lads cannot join 
with any pleasure to themselves in the amusement that 
girls so love. The proportion of boys at the Mansion House 
who said that they could not dance was really scandalous. 

Two very successful costumes were produced by dressing 
a small pair—Miss Alice and Master Harold Reeves— after 
old china ornaments. The lad was Dresden, in the palest 
heliotrope silk Georgian-shaped costume, while the little 
maiden looked even more uncommon in white silk, high, in 
Empire style, at the waist, trimmed with lace, and a most 
amusing white satin bonnet, a tall poke in front with two 
horn-like structures at the back. An excellent effect is 
often produced by thus following exactly either pictures 
or china that give genuine ancient costumes perfectly. 
Among other instances, Miss Mabel Wood, daughter of 
the editor of the Gentlewoman, was very much admired in the 
exact costume of the Gainsborough Duchess of Devonshire, 
and the same dress had been chosen for Sir Augustus [arris’s 
little daughter—a pale-blue satin polonaise, turned up and 
carried over the arm to show a white satin petticoat, and 
an immense black hat with feathers. The son of the 
Chairman of the London School Board, Mr. Joseph Diggle, 
was effectively dressed as a Robin Hood, and his little 
daughter as a pink rose. 

The electric light was applied with good effect to 
the headdress of more than fairy, while Miss 
Gertrude Salmond’s ‘ Electricity,’ with brilliant little 
lights on each shoulder and on the head, and the 
wires and tiny battery well displayed as a_ waist 
decoration, was very effective. Two brothers were dressed 
as beetles: one was a stag-beetle, with elaborate antenniwe 
and with the subdued but varied hues which that insect 
embroiders itself reproduced in gold threads and jet 
lines on appropriate coloured silk; while the other lad had 
a bright green coat shaped like the body of a grasshopper, 
headgear of the same colour, with the insect’s head repre- 
sented on so large a scale that the young wearer was 
generally supposed to represent a frog. A City beadle, if 
an old red-faced personage, is not a particularly amusing 
spectacle, but on the small figure of Master Frank Brighten 
the rough blue-cloth coat with bright red collar and cuffs 
and gold buttons of large size became festive enough 
attire. 

Of course, there were clowns and courtiers of every period, 
and naval and military officers, and monks and nuns, and 
lady doctors and men cooks, and the seasons of the year, 
and a Mary Stuart and a Queen Elizabeth, and all the rest 
of the usual run of fanciful and attractive costumes. It 
seemed sad to see some children thoroughly uncomfortable- 
looking, as were a ‘‘ Turkish lady” with the hideous 
black yashmak, and a Joan of Are with over-weighty 
armour. ; 

The pretty scene of the City ball is not open to all, but 
another charming spectacle of something of the same 
character is provided for everybody in the beautiful Drury 
Lane pantomime. The scene described as ‘The Hall of the 
Million Mirrors” is one of extreme splendour, and the 
characters, representing those of the various familia 
nursery stories, who successively come on and at length 
fill up the stage, are dressed with a splendour that puts 
most private fancy dresses into the shade. The costumes 
are very varied, too, for where the period of a tale is at all 
in doubt Augustus Harris has ingeniously given 
variety to his scene by choosing an uncommon costume. 
Thus we get the quaint* double-horned cap of the Middie 
Ages in one tale and the droll sugarloaf headdress that 
some of our ancestresses wore in another, while in yet 
another case we are presented with the immense powdered 
head, curls and frizzes mounting up to some thirty inches 
above the brow, that poor Marie Antoinette affected—the 
rest of the costume, of course, being always to match the 
coiffure with perfect accuracy. To form a perfect contrast, 
there are put on the stage in this scene several young ladies 
in complete Court dress of to-day, the finest brocades and 
satins being used for all these wonderful costumes. 
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163 & 198, REGENT ‘STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES IN 


CAPES, COATS, & MANTLES, 


composed entirely of Sealskin, and also in combinations of Furs. 








For obvious reasons, these unique specimens of the Furrier’s art are not exhibited 
in the windows, but an inspection of them in the Show Rooms, either at 163 or 198, 
Regent Street, is cordially invited. 


CAUTION.—The famous ‘‘ Lady and Bear” Furs are only 
to be obtained at the International Fur Store. 


FURS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


A large Selection of Fur-lined Coats always on show, at prices 
varying from £10 to £50, and in the execution of orders 
punctuality may be relied on. 


FUR GARMENTS of every description RE-DRESSED AND ALTERED by Experienced Workmen ON THE PREMISES, 


——— 


THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 
163 & 198 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Supply the Public Direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 "' 50 i cent. 
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} suitable for eA ge a> 
vine rear ttaoon | WEDDING PRESENTS. | vine vismona sau : 
ng, AN "SPEC , INVITE hoop Rings, earl and Diamond Half-hoop Bracelets, 
Also from £4 to £25. element leslie from £15 to £200. _—— and Diamond to £600. ° 





























CAUTION. 
THE GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


regret to have to caution purchasers against inferior imita- 
tions of their manufactures, and beg to notify that they have 
no Branches or Agencies, and that their goods can only be 
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Brooch, £8, obtained from their SHOW ROOMS— 
fy 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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AWARDED (22 vis’ é D. Fine Diamond Maltese 2 
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MEDALS. OF HONOUR. 








Fine Gold Horizontal Watch, with . = Fine Gold Lever Watch, with 
Gold and Pearl Brooch and Chain, Fine Diamond Necklace of the purest water, £110. Fine Diamond Brooch, Diamond Border, Chain, and Brooch, 
1 £28 10s. £67 10s 


10s. Fine Diamond Brooch, £10. Larger sizes, £150 to £400. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. MANUFACTORY, CLERKENWELL. 
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OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


The rival attractions of the Old and New Masters with 
which the year opens might well suggest the reflection 
whether or not English art is in a progressive or a retro- 
gressive stage, and how far the teachings of the eighteenth 
century have profited the painters of the nineteenth. Mr. 
Burne-Jones would probably go farther back still for his 
masters, but he cannot altogether shake himself free of all 
the traditions of the past, and to some period of art he must 
recognise his indebtedness. It is, however, rather with 
the pictures at Burlington House that we are dealing 
on this occasion. The collection, although it brings 
together some well-known pictures which we have 
had comparatively recent opportunities of admiring, 
has, at the same time, sufficient novelties to make 
the twenty-fourth winter exhibition no attractive 
and interesting than its predecessors have been. Among 
the English artists, Reynolds and Romney are numeri- 
cally as well as artistically the most strongly repre- 
sented; but Hoppner and Gainsborough can claim some- 
thing more than passing notice. Among the foreign 
masters, Rembrandt and Van Dyck are specially prominent, 
and some of the portraits by the former are among the 
most remarkable specimens of his work which have been 
exhibited at Burlington House. 

The arrangement of the collection is on the usual 
system. The best of the English pictures, or, at all events, 
the most varied selection, is in the first gallery, and among 
those which will especially attract notice is one of 
Landseer’s be st and most spirited works—* There ’s life in 
the old dog yet,” painted in 1838—showing how much his 
power had grown between that work and the ‘“ Lion 
Aroused,”’ which hangs on the opposite wall, and belongs 
to quite his earliest period, Romney is best represented by 
his portrait of Mrs. Dawson; Sir Joshua by that of Mrs. 
Musters-—‘‘ an exceedingly pretty woman,” as Miss Burney 
assures us and our eyes confirm; and Hoppner by the 
portraits of the three daughters of Mr. Francis Beresford. 

Among the Dutch pictures, the portrait of an old lady 
by Rembrandt, and the Queen’s picture by the same artist, 
representing ‘‘ Christ and Mary Magdalene at the 
Sepulchre,” are the only two works which are in any 
distinctive. The others are, perhaps, as good, but 
certainly not better, specimens of their respective masters 
than we have seen in previous years. 

In the large gallery Rembrandt proves himself once 
more the unrivalled master of chiaro-oscuro; for few, if any, 
Italian masters could contend on equal terms with the 
poe of such a picture as ** The Man in Armour,” 
belonging to the Glasgow Corporation, or the portrait of 
the man presumed to be Cornelius van Hooft, the Dutch 
poet and historian. Van Dyck, although a master of pose 
as well as of technique, has not been altogether fortunate 
in his models, especially in his largest picture, that of the 
group of Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland, and his family. 
Neither father nor son has a face which i a s much con- 

filence in their mental powers, and the ladies could hardly 
h ive taken a prominent place among the Court beauties. 
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The portraits of a lady and child by the same artist, lent 
by Earl Brownlow, are interesting as showing Van Dyck 
in his earliest style, when he was painting under the 
influence of Rubens rather than of the Italian school, to 
which he subsequently conformed. 
The fourth room, as usual devoted to works of 
the old Italian masters, is the real ‘garden of im- 
agination”’ for their owners. The most sonorous and 
high-sounding names are boldly attached to the most 
modest works of art, and, although there often 
seems but little connection between them, it would 
be difficult as well as indiscreet to suggest others. 
The Raphael lent by Baroness Burdett- Coutts has mi any 
historical claims to authenticity, and in the grouping of the 
figures there is much which recalls his earlier work, but 
the face of the Saviour is alike wanting in dignity and 
pathos. The ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,” ascribed to 
Giovanni Bellini, is remarkable chiefly for its naiveté of 
conception, but in other respects it is surpassed in interest 
by the triptych representing the closing scenes of the 
Passion and Death of Christ, which is assigned to Martin 
Schongauer, whose actual works are rare exc ept in the form 
of drawings and designs. The ‘St. Catharine,” also a 
German work, lent by Lady Lilford; the ‘* St. Victor,”’ by 
Hugo Van der Goes, lent by the Glasgow Corporation ; the 
group of warriors by Michele da Verona; the ‘St. 
Peter” and ‘St. John,” by Girolamo dai Libri, 
among the most attractive works in this gallery. 
The real interest and novelty of the present exhibition, 
however, lie elsewhere. In the Water-Colour Room and 
its annexe are to be found specimens of the work of certain 
English artists who have been as much ignored by the public 
as they have been overestimated by a select few. William 
Blake, Edward Calvert, and Samuel Palmer belong to a 
group of artists which included, among others, John Linnell, 
F. O. Finch, W. Tatham, and Mr. George Richmond, R.A., 
now its sole survivor. They formed together the ‘‘ League 
of Poetry and Sentiment,” and when not rambling about 
Kentish lanes assembled at the ‘* House of the Interpreter ” 
(Blake’s house) to hear that strange mixture of rhapsody 
and poetic feeling discourse upon all things moral 
and divine. At other times they discussed the old 
dramatists and one modern poet—John Keats—who 
was recognised as worthy to be associated with Shak- 
spere, Spenser, and Milton. Of William Blake enough is 
known to prove to all ordinary persons that both in paint- 
ing and poetry his productions are, for the most part, the 
outpourings of adreamer. The nine-and-twenty sketches 
for an illustrated edition of Dante—which was never pub- 
lished—will supportthis view. They were executed for John 
Linnell, his frend and protector, who paid him a regular 
allowance of £2 or £3a week (£150 in all) during the two years 
Blake wasengaged on these works, of which ne arly a hundred 
were delivered over to the landse ape-painter. It must be 
borne in mind that they were almost, if not quite, the last 
works on which Blake was engaged, and they consequently 
bear the impress of an imagination str: ained to its utmost, 
and of a hand which had lost much of its delic acy and 
power. They are very hideous for the most part; but they 
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were, it must be qumasibieel, seoluand at a time when 
Irvingism, Swedenborgianism, and other influences were 
at work and the interpretation of prophecy was the 
favourite occupation of ‘Tivines of many sc thools. Blake 
therefore only reflected in an exaggerated degree 
and transferred to paper Apocalyptic visions which filled 
the air. He had, on ver, a singular attraction for 
men of his time, even for those who declined to follow 
his art teachings or to accept his theories. Among these 
were Samuel Palmer and Edward Calvert. Of the first we 
know nearly every important detail, but of the latter very 
little. The compilers of the official catalogue seem to have 
been in considerable doubt about him, for on the cover he 
is called as Frederick Calvert—a blunder which is probably 
founded upon Mr. Redgrave’s in the compilation of his 
catalogue of the South Kensington collection of water- 
colour drawings. There was a Frederick Calvert who lived 
some sixty years ago, and illustrated various books; but he 
had nothing in common with Edward Calvert, who intro- 
duced himself to Blake one day, and became one of his 
most intimate friends. His works were chiefly classical 
figures, and show a very delicate sense of form and line, 
and an almost timid use of colour. Samuel Palmer, on 
the other hand, was essentially a colourist and an idealist, 
although in his later etched work he shows also consider- 
able strength and classical correctness. 

In conclusion we must say that if it had been the 
intention of the Council of the Royal Academy to present 
a fair idea of the painters of the ‘‘ League of Poetry and 
Sentiment,” they have brought little effort and less know- 
ledge to the fulfilment of their self-imposed task. The 
group of painters who were influenced by Blake’s religious 
opinions rather than by his artistic teaching included many 
of whose works specimens might have been obtained ; and 
to represent Blake himself only by the works of the last 
years of his life was to give a very erroneous impression of 
his power, 





The court-martial on board the Swiftsure, at Devonport, 
concerning the responsibility of Vice-Admiral H. Fairfax, 
C.B., commanding the Channel Squadron, for the disaster 
to H.M.S. Howe in entering the port of Ferrol on Novy. 2, 
terminated on Saturday, Jan. 7 7, in the acquittal of Admiral 
Fairfax. It is doubtful whether the iin can now be 
floated off the rocks and saved. 

Photographic literature grows apace. An excellent 
memorial of the Pall Mall Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, 1892, lies before us in the shape 
of an elegant collection of reproductions of the most 
characteristic pictures. They are carefully criticised by 
Mr. Charles W. Hastings, a competent judge, and some of 
the plates are beautiful specimens of work. Take, for 
example, the delicate Woodbury-Gravure reproducing 
Mr. H. H. Cameron’s splendid photograph of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., engaged on his equestrian statue of 
‘* Energy.” The book is a veritable édition de lure with 
its paper, printing, and photography. It issues from the 
Photographic Publishing Company, 215, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and is most creditable to the editor. 
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ED-ROOM FURNITURE 
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from to £300, forming a selection without 
xaraliel in the ld, in every conceivable variety 
ind every description of woods, 
from £3 10s. to £300, thus readily 
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t the Exhibition of Bed- 
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MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED 


Tottenham Court Road London W 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD 


CO UTLERY 
| me ‘TRO PLATE 


\ APLE and CO. are now 
4 exhibiting in their new galleries an 
immense assortment of ELECTRO-PLATED TEA 
and COFFEE SERVICES, Biscuit Boxes, Cruet 
Frames, Claret Jugs, Sugar Bowls, Egg Stands, 
and other useful articles for presentation. Maple 
and Co.'s triple Silver Plated Spoons and Forks 
will wear for twenty years. 


‘OME USEFUL THINGS 





BED-RooM FURNITURE ; 
AFLE and CO. are now ex- | 


zy a magnificent Collection of Bed- 
urd oak, olive wood, carved 

aid rosewood, illustrative of the 

: of cabinet work, and invite the 

» in search of furniture of the 

li 1¢ prices will be found far below 
those us uall y asked. 


URNITURE 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE 
\ APLE and CO. are also showing 


some charming examples of White Bed- 

Room Suites in Louis XV. and other styles at most 
lerate — For example, the Marie Suite at 
Tuileries at £9 5s., and other elegant 

itifal varieties at from £11 10s, to 100 


BEDSTEA 
0,000 BEDSTEADS 
AP 1, E and CO. have seidom less 


000 BEDSTEADS in stock, com- 

» 600 various patterns, in sizes from 

5 ft. 6in. wide, ready ‘for immediate 

day of purchase if desired. The 

disappointment and delay incident to choosing 

from designs only where but a limited stock is 
kept are thus avoided. 
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] [OSPITAL BEDSTEADS 
‘CHOOL BEDSTEADS 

S 0 I 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of Cota and Bedsteads, suit- 

or either Private Families, Schools, Hospitals, 

lic Institutions, Homes, Asylums, &c., with 

pecia! tariff of prices, is now ready, and will be 
yrwarded post free on application. 


EDSTEADS 
WITH 
FyNCIRCLING CURTAINS 
4 
J EDSTEADS with ENCIRCLING \ 


CURTAINS Colonial and other visitors, 
as well as Merchants and Shippers. will always 
find the largest selection of Four-post Bedsteads, 
with rods for Mosquito Curtains, both for adults 
and children, on view in Maple and Co.’s Show 
Rooms 


Usefal 


JICTURES, 


Articles, suitable 


most complete in London. 


OIL 


THE UGANDA SUITE £10 I5s 


THE UGANDA BED-ROOM SUITE in Polished Hazelwood, consisting of Wardrobe 


with bevelled plate-glass door, and large drawer underneath ; 
washstand with double tiled back, marble top, cupboard beneath, towel rods at ends ; 


three chairs .. 





WEDDING PRESENTS 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 

COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
USEFUL PRESENTS 


SPECIAL CATALOCUE 400 USEFUL PRESENTS POST FREE 


APLE and CO. invite an inspection of their magnificent Collection of Ornamental and 
Wedding, and Complimentary Presents, which will be found to be the best and 


for Birthday, 
New Special Catalogue of Presents post free. 


PAINTINGS, 


combined dressing chest and toilet table with gl: cf er F 


and WATER COLOURS by rising artists; 
Etchings, Engravings, and Photogravures, Statuary (modern, and from the antique) by celebrated Italian sculptors. A 
magnificent collection on view in the enlarged galleries. 


roe THE HOME 
\ APLE and CO. will be happy 


to send a copy of “Some Useful Things for 
the Home,” a helpful guide to the choice of Cutlery, 
Electro Plate, Dinner Services, Lamps, Table 
Glass, Lronmongery, Baths, and Kitchen Utensils 
for residences of various sizes, post free on applica- 


tion. 
[)ORMOUSE CLOTH 
| asco WARM CURTAINS 
I ORMOUSE CLOTH is the new 


texture for Warm Curtains, very thick, 
delightfully soft, drapes in graceful folds, will wear 
admirably, and is now on slow in all the new aud 
pretty Art Shades, Double width, and quite 
inexpensive. Patterns free. 


QGCREENS 
ARTISTIC SCREENS 
\ APLE and CO. have again by 
far the largest and best selection in London, 
including many artistic novelties in Louis Quinze 
and Seize, in richly gilt or carved frames, with 
dainty silken panels, as well as Hand-embroidered 
Japanese Screens, and others in French and 


Japanese Leather, together with numerous novel- 
ties in Tea Screens, 


DT PCORATIONS 
A*™ DECORATORS 
\ APLE and CO. carry out every 
A 


kind of decorative work, as well as plain 
painting, plumbing, electric and hot water engt- 
neering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas-fittings. 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, in 
addition to men of great practical experience, 
under whose superintendence work of the very 
highest class has been successfully completed. 


“ A BOUT OUR HOMES” 
“A Bout OUR HOMES” 
“ A Bout OUR HOMES ” 
(Hazell, 1s.) 


Maple and Co. will be pleascd 
to forward a COPY 


of this little BOOK, which 
contains much interesting information upon 
DECORATION and other matters in connection 
with modern furnishing, free of charge, upon 


application. 
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-VINOLIA' SOAP 


MADE BY 


BLONDEAU x7 CIE., 








SOAP MAKERS 


TO THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The Soap endorsed by the Medical Profession 





of all Countries. 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











_“VINOLIA” SOAP Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d.; Toilet, 10d.; and Vestal, 2s. 6d. 
| “VINOLIA” CREAM (for Itching, Face Spots, &c.), 1s. 9d. 
| “VINOLIA” POWDER (for Redness, Roughness, &.), 1s. 9d. 

“VINOLIA” DENTIFRICE—English, 2s. 6d.; American, ls. 6d.; in Metal Boxes, 6d. 





~ BLONDEAU et CIE.. RYLAND ROAD. LONDON. N.W. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Oct. 31, 1892) of Mr. Alfred Richard 
Creyke, late of Holbrook, near Horsham, Sussex, and of 
112, Eaton Square, who died on Nov. 30, was proved on 
Dee. 30 by Colonel Sir William Assheton Eardley- Wilmot, 
Bart., John Birkbeck Lubbock, and Richard Dawes, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £180,000. The testator gives the Holbrook 
estate, 112, Eaton Square, and all his furniture, plate, 
pictures, books, household effects, horses, carriages, and 
live and dead stock to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Rose 
Rebecca Creyke; and there are other gifts to her. He 
bequeaths £500 each to the Church Extension Association, 
Kilburn Park Road, and St. Stephen’s Orphanage, York ; 
£500 each to Richard Patrick Clogstoun, John Charles 
Watts, Bertie Lubbock, and his niece, Barbara Bagge ; 
£200 each to his executors; and to each servant in his 
service at his death £5 foreach complete year of service. 
The residue of his real and personal estate, except his 
property in New Zealand, he leaves, upon trust, for 
his wife for life; at her death he further bequeaths 
£6000 each to five daughters of his sister, Caroline 
Julia Bagge; £12,000 to Stephen Salusbury Bagge, 
son of his said sister; £2000 to Sir Robert Grenville 
Harvey, Bart. ; £7000 to Captain Charles Bateson Harvey ; 
£7000 to his niece Thyra Creyke; £6000 to his niece 
Freyda Creyke; £12,000 to his nephew, Rolf Creyke; 
£24,000, in equal shares, to the four daughters of his 
brother, Walter Pennington Creyke ; £12,000 to Launcelot 
Creyke, the son of his said brother; and the ultimate 
residue to his wife absolutely. By a separate will (dated 
July 22, 1889) the testator gives all his real and personal 
estate in New Zealand to his wife absolutely. 

The will as contained in papers A and B (dated June 16, 
1886, and July 1, 1886), with three codicils (dated May 2, 
1889, and April 22 and May 4, 1891), of the Hon. Mrs. 
Georgina Augusta Henrietta Godolphin Osborne Elphin- 
widow of Lord William Godolphin Osborne Elphin- 
stone, late of Tullyallan Castle, Kincardine-on-Forth, and 
110, Piccadilly, who died on Sept. 21, was proved on Jan. 4 
by the Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne, the niece, one 


stone, 
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of the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
in England amounting to over £77,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £1000 each to St. George’s Hospital, St, Mary’s 
Hospital, the Royal Hospital for Incurables, West Hull, 
Putney Heath, and the National Hospital for the Paralysed 
and Epileptic, Queen Square, Bloomsbury; £500 each to the 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution and Greenwich Royal 
Hospital; £10,000 to her niece Madame La Marquise de 
Lavallette ; and legacies to relatives, friends, and servants. 
The residue of her real and personal estate she leaves, upon 
trust, for the person entitled to the Keith estate, entailed 
under the will of her late father, Lord Viscount Keith. 

The will (dated Dec. 6, 1889) of the Rev. Edward 
Augustus Pitcairn Campbell, J.P., late of Vicars Cross, 
Chester, who died on Noy. 22 at Colwyn Bay, was proved 
on Dec. 30 by Mrs. Harriet Campbell, the widow, and 
Frank Tobin, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £62,000. The testator gives all his real 
estate to his son, Archibald Douglas Pitcairn Campbell ; 
£2000 each to his daughter, Helen Pitcairn Campbell, and 
his nephew Alexander Penrose Gordon,Cumming ; £2000, 
upon trust, for his nephew William Pitcairn Campbell ; 
£500 to his brother, James Pitcairn,Campbell ; and legacies 
to nephews, nieces, and others. The residue of his pro- 
perty he leaves to his wife absolutely, 

The will (dated Feb. 27, 1892) of Captain Hugh Mont- 
gomery Campbell, J.P., late of Bennington Park, Stevenage, 

ferts, who died on Aug. 31, was proved on Dec. 23 by 
Arthur William Montgomery Campbell, the son, one of 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £47,000. The testator bequeaths £8500 
Colonial and Railway Stock, upon trust, to pay the income 
to his wife, Mrs. Rosa Campbell, during widowhood, then 
as to £500 for his daughter, Margaret, and as to the 
remainder for his said son; £1500 to his said daughter ; 
and £50 to his sister, Julia. There are also some specific 
bequests to his wife and children. All his landed estate, 
subject to the payment of an annuity of £320 to his sister, 
Julia, he gives to his son; he also gives him the residue of 
his personal estate. 

The will (dated Noy. 2, 1891) of Mr. James Frowd, late 
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of 35, Kingsdown Road, Upper Holloway, who died on 
Noy. 23 at 58, Upper Harley Street, was proved on Dec. 30 
by Mrs. Mary Frowd, the widow, Joseph Frowd, the son, 
and Miss Eliza Dummett, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £53,000. The 
testator bequeaths his furniture and effects and £100 to his 
wife; £1000 each to his four sons, Joseph Frowd, James 
Jennings Frowd, John Jennings Frowd, George Jennings 
Frowd, and his daughter Rhoda Jennings Frowd ; and £50 
to Miss Dummett. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay £300 per annum to his 
wife during life or widowhood ; and £150 each per annum 
to his daughters Mrs. Buist, Mrs. Winslade, and Mrs. 
Ogden for their respective lives. Subject to some bequests 
to grandsons, the ultimate residue is to be divided between 
his said four sons and his daughter Rhoda. 

The will (dated July 20, 1892) of Chevalier Roberto 
Carpi, late of 8, Via Farini, Florence, who died on July 20, 
was proved in London on Dec. 27 by Henry Wells Smart, 
the value of the personal estate within the jurisdiction of 
the English Court amounting to upwards of £25,000. The 
testator bequeaths 200,000 lire to his nephew, Arturo Carpi; 
150,000 lire each to Berta Bargoni, Paolina Carpi, and 
Giulio Carpi; 100,000 lire each to his niece, Ester Carpi, 
Arnaldo Bargoni, and his executor, Marco Morpurgode 
Nilma; 3000 lire each to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Florence, and the Victor Emanuel Institute for the 
Blind; and many other legacies to relatives, servants, and 
others. He appoints as his universal heir his brother, 
Benedetto Carpi. 

The will (dated Noy. 1, 1892) of Mrs. Mary Chapman, 
late of Stolzenfels, Torquay, who died on Nov. 10, was 
proved on Dec. 21 by Thomas Charles Mills, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £19,000, The testatrix bequeaths all her East 
Indian Railway Deferred Annuity, upon trust, for her 
niece Henrietta Graham, for life, then as to £2000 for 
Edith Baker, and as to the remainder as her said niece 
shall appoint; £3000 each to her nephew, Colonel Usher 
Morris, and her niece Mrs. Anna Baker; £2000 to her 
niece Mrs. May Thomas; £1000 each, upon trust, for her 
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USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street 

and Wilson Street, London, W.C., 

Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 

neer, writes— 

“ Aug. 27, 1890. 

“For many years past I have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 

“T have frequently advised firemen 
and others to try it, and know many 
instances of relief through its 
application, 

“ There are many like myself who 
are liable to get a soaking at fire- 
engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of your 
Embrocation will save them much 
painand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude, 

“An illustration; On Monday last 
I got wet, and had to travel home by 
rail. On Tuesday T had rheumatism 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my legs and feet with your Embro- 
cation, On Wednesday (to-day) I am 
well again, and the cost of the cure has 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty. This, therefore, is an in- 
expensive remedy.” 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 

Mr. Perer Geo. Wricut, Heath 
rown, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, writes “Jan. 7, 1890, 
“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 

with a great pain and swelling inmy 

left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning I got downstairs on my 
hands and knecs, so I had to sitina 
chair allday. On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
milvertisement for the Universal 

Embroeation, and sent 14 miles for a 

sinall bottle. I commenced to give 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times 
that evening, and four times in the 

night Saturday morning came: I 

could not go to market, so I set to 

work again with your Embrocation, 

asd soon found that I could walk. I 

gave it a good rubbing every half 

hour until five o'clock, when I put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 

on Tuesday [| walked six miles. I 

have never felt it since, and I shall 

ulways keep some in the house,” 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace, 
* About a fortnight ago a friend 


advised me to try your Embrocation, | 


anc its effect has been magical.” 


“And it I will have, 








FOOTBALL. 


Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles,” 


RUNNING. 


A Blackheath Harrier writes— 

“ Draw attention to the benefit to 
be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation after cross - country 
running in the winter months.” 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 
efficacious in preventing and curing 
sore throat from cold.” 


CRAMP. 
Cuas. 8. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellya, Ceylon, writes 

“The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
and they get cramp in the muscles, 
which, when well rubbed with your 
Embrocation, is relieved at once,” 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 


A. F. GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A.; L.A.C. 
Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), writes 
“After exercise it is invaluable 

for dispersing stiffness and aches, 

No athlete or cross-country runner 

should be without it,” 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Musie Hall, London. 

“T was recommended by my 
friend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation, 
and by using it for two days | was 
enabled to resume my «uties.” 


CYCLING. 


From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
Spain. 

“T ama member of a cycling club 
here, and can testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation,” 


RHEUMATISM. 

A. Barron, Esq., The Ferns, 
Romford. 

“TI write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman's Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment,” 


From 


or I will have none.” 
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Schwedt a/0., Germany 


Mr. Cyril Jephson, New Zealand, writes 


* June 14, 1890. 
“T beg to inform you that the Royal Embro- 
cation has been very efficacious by using it for 
the horses of my regiment, and I beg you to send 
again twenty-five bottles. 
* Lieut.-Colonel V. BLUMENTHAL, 
“2nd Dragoon Regiment,” 





Tandem Stables, Evanston, U.S.A. 
“ April 6, 1890. 
certify to the 


“It is with great pleasure I 
I have used it 


quality of your Embrocation. 


with success when other remedies failed, and I 
am never without it. 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. “AND IT | WILL HAVE, OR | WILL HAVE NONE” 


“R, J. STEPHENSON,” 





“As secretary of the County Hunt Club of 
Ashburton, Canterbury, New Zealand, I send you 
this testimonial. Your Embrocation has proved 
better than any I have ever used—in fact, no 
stable is complete without it for wounds, strains, 
and bruises,” 

Mr. H. Nurse, Blackwater, near Riverton, 

Southland, New Zealand, writes— 

“T can testify to the efficacy of your Embro- 
cation, having used it on our stock for many 
years.” 





Mr. Thomas Lynett, Elderslie Street, Winton, 
Queensland, writes— 
“ May 27, 1889. 
“We use in the racing stables, and I sell in my 
store, a quantity_of your Embrocation.” 





Mr. W. F. Rorke, Groot Viakte, District 
Somerset East, Cape Colony, South Africa, 
writes— 

“ May 13, 1889, 


“TI find your Embrocation most useful for 


rheumatism in horses,” 
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in the stable of a Master of Hounds,” 
HADDINGTON, 
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“T have used it for some time past, and 
find it very efficacious if properly applied.” 
T. WALTON KNOLLES, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland), 
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W. N. C. MARSHALL, 
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grandnieces Elsie and Hilda Cooke; £500 to her grand- 
niece Mrs. Crawshay; and legacies to her executor, 
butler, housemaid, and maid. The residue of her real and 
ary + estate is to be equally divided between the said 
Tsher Morris, Henrietta Graham, Anna Baker, and May 
Thomas. J 

The will (dated May 25, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Noy. 29, 1889), of the Rev. John Mount Barlow, late of 
Ewhurst, Surrey, who died on Nov. 24, was proved on 
Dec. 27 by Algernon Barlow and Lyonell Barlow, the 
sons, the acting executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £23,000. There are some gifts to his 
wife, Mrs. Charlotte Eliza Barlow, and to children. As to 
the residue of his property, the income of one-third is to be 
paid. to his wife, for life, and subject thereto the same is to 
be divided among his children, in equal shares. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Lanarkshire, of the deed of settlement, dated Aug. 23, 
1886, of Sir George Husband Baird Macleod, M.D., F.R.S., 
J.P., D.L., Regius Professor of Surgery in the University 
of Glasgow, Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen in Scotland, 
who died on Aug. 31, granted to Sophia Lady Macleod, the 
widow and executrix nominate, was resealed in London on 
Dec. 28, the value of the personal estate in Engiand and 
Scotland amounting to over £18,000. 

The will of Mr. Thomas Heaton Lovett, J.P., late of 
Belmont, Salop, who died on Nov. 21, was proved on 
Dec. 28 by Major Hubert Richard Lovett, the son, and 
Edward William Vaughan, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £11,000. 

The will of Mr. Frederick Cockburn, Queen’s Coroner 
and Attorney and Master of the High Court, late of 
39, Clanricarde Gardens, Kensington, who died on Nov. 28, 
was proved on Dec. 30 by Mrs. Emily Vickers Cockburn, 
the widow and sole executrix, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £3000. 





A great fire, causing the loss of two lives and destruc- 
tion of property to the value of £150,000, took place at 
Liverpool on Thursday night, Jan. 5, in a six-storey ware- 
house in Juniper Street, occupied by Messrs. J. R. Thomp- 
and Co., and stored with cotton owned by three 
different firms. Two police fire-brigade men, named Beere 
and Watt, were killed by the falling of a wall, and three 
others badly injured. 

\n unpublished letter from Dr. Livingstone will appear 
in the Young Man for February. It was addressed to his 
intimate friend, Dr. James Hamilton, and was brought to 
England by Stanley. To the same number Archdeacon 
Farrar will contribute ‘* The Story of a Choice in Life, and 
What Came of It"; and the Archdeacon of London will 
write on ‘* The Ideal Theatre.” Dr. Sinclair is by no 
means opposed to the stage, and considers that ‘‘ Something 
like an ideal level has been reached by the Lyceum in the 
hands of my friend Mr. Irving.”’ 


son 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR JOHN GIBBONS, BART. 
Sir John Gibbons, of Stanwell Place, in the county of 
Middlesex, J.P. and D.L., fifth baronet, died 
on Jan. 6. He was born Aug. 30, 1825. 
He was educated at Balliol College, Oxford 
(B.A. 1846, M.A. 1849); succeeded his 
grandfather March 26, 1844. He was Sheriff 
of Middlesex in 1891. He represented the 
Stanwell Division in the Middlesex County 
Council. He is succeeded by his brother 
Charles, Captain R.N. (retired), who was 
born in 1828. The present baronet served 
in the Black Sea during the Russian War, 
obtaining the Crimean medal with clasp and 
the Turkish medal. He married, in 1864, Lydia Martha, 
daughter of the late Major John Doran, of Ely House, 


Wexford. 
SIR LYDSTON NEWMAN, BART. 

Sir Lydston Newman, of Mamhead, in the county of 
Devon, J.P. and D.L., third baronet, died 
on Dee. 29. He was born Nov. 14, 1823, 
and succeeded his brother, Captain Sir 
Robert Lydston Newman, Nov. 5, 1854. He 
married Emma, daughter of the late Mr. 
Field Dudley. He was formerly captain in 
the 7th Hussars. He was High Sheriff in 
1871. He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
Robert Hunt Stapylton Dudley Lydston 
Newman, now the fourth baronet, who was 
born Oct. 27, 1871. The second baronet, it 
is interesting to recall, was one of the officers 
of the Grenadier Guards in the Crimea, and 

was killed at Inkerman. 
SIR WILLIAM SMITH, BART. 

Sir William Smith, of Eardiston, in the county of Worcester, 
J.P. and D.L., third baronet, died on Jan. 4. 
He was born Oct. 5, 1823, and succeeded his 
father in 1839. He was formerly captain in 


, the Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry. He 


Rae 


1843, Susan, daughter 
Bart., R.N., late of 
She died in 1892. 


marnied, on May 5, 
of Sir W. G. Parker, 
Sutton House, Plymouth. 


We have also to record the deaths of 

Dr. Andrew A. Bonar, one of the most 
gifted ministers in the Free Church of 
Scotland, on Dec. 30, aged eighty-two. He was a native 
of Edinburgh, and was educated at the High School. 
For twenty years he laboured at Collace, Perthshire. 
When the Disruption came Dr. Bonar joined the Free 
Church. He started a new church at Finnieston, where 
he remained until his death. He was Moderator of the 
Free Assembly in 1878. Up till the last Sunday of his life 
he was an effective preacher. 

Mr. E. 8. D. Cowley, on Jan. 1, 
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the late Prince Consort, and afterwards was appointed 
to the same post in the Queen’s household. Mr. Cowley 
retired in 1881. He was seventy-six years of age. 

The great entomologist, Professor John Obadiah West- 

wood, the oldest professor at Oxford, on Jan. 2, aged eighty- 
seven. His career is detailed in another page. 
The Venerable Haham Bashi (Chief Rabbi) Rafail Meir 
Panisel, on Jan. 2, at whose house in Jerusalem the two 
sons of the Prince of Wales witnessed the celebration of 
the Passover. 

Mr. H. C. Greenwood, stipendiary magistrate for the 
Potteries, on Jan. 4. 

A well-known supporter of good works, Mr. William J. 
Palmer, on Jan. 4, aged sixty-eight. He was one of the 
founders of Huntley and Palmer. 

A French dramatist and novelist of some note—-M. 
Albert Delpit—at Paris on Jan. 4, aged forty-three. The 
Academy gave him the Vitet prize in 1880. 

General W. C. Anderson, C.S.1., on Jan. 3, aged seventy. 
He joined the Indian Army in 1839. 

The Bishop of Moulins, on Jan. 5, at the advanced age 
of eighty-one. His father was Chamberlain to Louis XVI. 

The Rev. Thomas White Ridley, a former President of 
the Methodist New Connexion. 

The Rey. Christopher E. Wyvill, Rector of Spennithorne, 
Yorks, on Jan. 6. 

Captain W. R. Dixon, at the age of fifty-three, who 
superintended the Union Steam-ship Company at South- 
ampton. 

M. Jovan Boshkovics, Servian Minister of Education 
and Public Worship, on Jan. 7. 

Mr. Hawley Smart, the novelist, on Jan. 8. He was 
the author of many stories, dealing chiefly with sporting 
subjects, among which ‘* Breezie Langton ” was best known. 
Other popular works by Mr. Smart were ‘‘A Race fora 
Wife,” ‘* Broken Bonds,” and ‘Sunshine and Snow.” He 
was in his sixty-first year. 


An audacious burglary and jewel robbery took place on 
Friday, Jan. 6, at the premises of the ‘* Association of 
Diamond Merchants, Jewellers, and Silversmiths,” 6, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square. It was half-past six in 
the evening, the place was brightly illuminated with electric 
light and gas, and people were passing near. ‘The burglars, 
nevertheless, removed a part of the front window, which 
was made so as to be shifted and attached by certain 
fastenings. This was carried away and left at the back of 
Messrs. Shoolbred’s premises in Tottenham Court Road. 
Goods were stolen to the value of several hundreds of 
pounds, 

The town of Leeds, which has 370,000 inhabitants, is the 
centre of the West Riding cloth trade, and possesses a fine 
old parish church, aspires to the dignity of a city, and is 
addressing the Crown with a memorial of this request. 
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namaeseamaial OF 


ee ELL’S MAG AZINE g. 


OTICE, 
2 vine? are EDITION of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for 
Die EMBER having been already exhausted, a» SECOND 
EDITION has been prepared, and copies are now on eal. 





Now on Sale, price 7d., 


NASSELL’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 


/ forming the SECOND PART of the ENLARGED 
SERIES, containing— 
IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. By Alfred 8. Robbins. 


Illustrated, 
IN THE UNITED STATES WEATHER OFFICE, 
from Bw, 
bli oy VEN AGES OF MAN. 
n p hotographs 
M ROU ETERIE STAINING. By E. 
Por Violin and Pianoforte. By 


Illustrated 
__ YOUNG CONSCORIPT. 
srl bENTS DAY AT GALLERY. By 


I}lustrated 
Illustrated from Modern Life 


Woop Crossley. 


M. Bentley. Mus. Doc. 
THE NATION AL 

. Illustrated by T. W ld 

f 3. By ane Author of ice to be Happy 
though Married,” &c, Illus 

HOW A WILDERNESS BEC AMES ri GARDEN. A Talk about 
Ferns. Illustrated 

A GOSSIP FROM BOOKL AND. 

NEW PRIZE COMP E 44 abate 





N 
RER, An’ Record of 


wap i 


‘Tilustrated Invention, 
— Science. 
gyn 

Cc. Weigall, 
Illustrated by 


rHeE GATHE 
Discovery, 





Author of “The 
Hal 


A ROMANCE OF M AN. By C. 
Temptation of Dulce © eabicen” 


Ludlow. 
RICHARD JENKINS, MASTER, Adventure, 


Illustrated, 


A Story of 


COMPLETE STORIES. 
Mit — AKIN’S LOOKING-GLASS. Illustrated by Sidney 


et. 
oAae S REBELLION, 
ELECTION, 


L Ths With Iilustrations by Gordon 


rue VR ASE YBRIDGR Illustrated by Arthur 


Hopk R.W 
H ANDSOME COL LoTYP E FRONTISPIECE, “ My True Love 
Hath My Heart, 


Now on Sale, price 6d, 
(HE QUIVER FOR JANUARY, 
containing 

rae Hk so E bs re VISION By the Right Rev. Anthony 
Phot , Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

ove. LIP Pou n wo A Story of Womanly Sacrifice 

! by G. G. Manton. 

rH: L \sT Ow rHE WEAVEKS A Walk through Spital- 
ds. By Holden Pike. Illustrated 

IN rik By the Rey. KE. J. 


POOTERINTS OF ST. PAUL.—I. 
Hla A. Illustrated from Photographs 
, WOX DEE RFUL LAMP, By the Author of “ For Erica's 
il 


ae ated. 





LO HE New Hymn Tune, By J. W. Elliott. 

PHE GOLDEN p ATHWAY. A Parable of the Sun-Setting 

sigan N BY THE ENEMY A Story in Three Chapters 
Illustrated by G. G. Manton 

THREE FACES. A Parable for Young and Old, Illustrated 


1, Thain Davidson, DD. 


I. Dick see 
RE IS HEAVEN? By the Rev. J, 
in Life and Work, New 


WHE 
SHORT ARROWS, Notes of Christi 
looks, &e, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. Inter 
national Series 
SERIAL STORIE 

MAN, AGE Rh OF MANSTON MILLS By 8. 
Bo Vith Illustrations by Lucien Davis, 
WiLPUL WILLOUGHBYS A Cathedral City Stor 
ty Evelyn Everett Green, Authorof™ Do coun’ 8 Vocation 
Arthur Hopkins, R.V 


Southall 


rHE 
rae 


po Illustrated by 


SPECIAL, NOTICE TO ALL YoOt NG I 
V if 


With the JANUARY PART 
L, ITTL E 


KOPLE. 


FOL KS (now on sale, price 6d.) 
ven free « ¢ an entirely new game, entitled 
epared for the re aders of ‘ Little 
of T 





Quick, Te Counters are 
vame, and ‘full Instructions 
Iso for a second game, entitled 
which can also be played 
ng Coloured Picture, entitled “No Safety Any- 
forme the frontispiece to the Part, 


which contains 
»by L. T 











neement f two new Serial Stories, one 

‘ He nd the Blue Mountains,” ¢ 
by the author of © Claimed at Last,” entitled * 
Wyvern Court,” and numerous other attractive feature 

An timportant Announcement is also made » same 
i art om wextending the scheme for providing Portraits in Oil 

of Subseribers t« Little Folks” to every purchaser 

of the January Part 

MPORTANT NOTICE TO RAILWAY 


PU BLIC.—The great 
New Enlarged 


the GENERAL 
issue of the 


TRAVELLERS and 
success which has attended the 
Series of 


( ‘ASSEL L's SATURDAY JOURNAL 
vuraged the Publishers t 


REEERD the MINSURANCE 


PARTS, commencing with the price 6d 

In th r art is issue dian Insurance Coupon, available for 
rail or steam-boat, for £1000 in case of death or £250 for dis 
‘ nt waies 18 avarte pto Jan, 31 

"The Part neod bo e carried on the perso im, ae one be Nee 
ut hice areee the Coupon has been signed nd, as a Coup 
will be < in succes n bers, the Monthly Parts o 
the BATORDAY JOURNAT att tna! fort PERMANENT 
ACCIDENT INST yet 7 

The JANUARY P in addition to furpishing an 


IMMENSE SIXPE NNY wor TH f pe ular reading, contains 
a be autiful reproduction of Frederick Barnard’s celebrated 
picture “ Bill Sikes.” 


FREE INSURANCE, 
LL000 DEATH, £250 DISABLEMENT. 
The FREE INSURANCE provided hy 
CASSELL'S BSATURDAY JOURNAL px 
It gives £10) in 


maseanen the 


following among other advantages 

case of death and £25 1n case of disablement. Itapplies 
tu trains and steam-boats. Special arrangements hay: 
been made #o that the Coupon need net be signed if 
carried on the person or with the luggage; and the 


Journal can be left at home if the Coupon is signed, 
Order the current Weekly Number, price ld. 
@Assecet and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 
IT Is 
WEIGHT IN GOLD, 
writes the * Weekly Dispatch” of CASSELL'S BOOK 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. Part 1 of the New Issue of this 
Eneyelopedia of Household Management is now ready, 
price 7d.,and contains a valuable Wall Sheet of Household 
Information expressly prepared for this New Sorial Issue 


\ FORTH ITS 


PART 1 now ready, price 7d., of the NEW ISSUE of 
( ‘ASSELL’S BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A Practical Guide to E Department of Household 


ry 
fanagement. Fully Illustrated, 
A handsome Coloured Plate appears in P. me l. 








“A book so handy and practical ought to be adopted hy 
every well-ordered family.’—The Sarees 
Casse.t and ComPANY, Limited, Li > Hill, London. 
(HE ARGOSY FOR JANUA RY NOW 
READY. 
(HE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, NOW 
READY, contains the opening chapters of a Serial 
Stery by M RY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne 





{ 
ENGAGEMENT OF SUSAN CHASE. 


entitled 
(PHE ARGOSY FOR JAN ARY NOW 
READY, ConTen 
ENGAGEME NT OF BUSAN C 'HASE By Mra. Henry 
Author of “ East Lynne.” Chap. I. Lieutenant 
sie, Chap. Il. The Twenty-  S, May. 
TH OF ROSES. By Fanny Roct 
iGE STORY OF OUR VIL L AL Miy M. E. Penn 
: By Iasabelia Fyvie May 
TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS, 


Mra 
THE 






1. THE F 
Ww 








, 7 By ‘Charles W. Wood 
‘RGSS. With Eight Iilustrations. 

‘ wine w ARRENNE MEDICAL P RACTITIONER. A 
Serial Story. © hap. I. The Warrennes at Home, Chap 
If. In the Shrubbery. Chap. III. The Last Night 
Chap. IV. — rries and Cream. Illustrated hy M. 

7. AN AR Urists ROMANC E. 

«. THE LOST IDE 


siXp ENCE MONTHLY. 
RicHaARD BRNTI RY and Son, 8, New Burlington Street, W. 


A L 
‘ ({ URES (OLDS. 


COLD IN THE HEAD.—The only certain cure is Dr. 
DUNBAR'S ALKARAM. It braces the membrane lining 
the throat and nose, and at once arrests all unhealthy action. 
ALKARAM should be on every toilet-table. Beware of 
inferior substitutes, Of chemists, 2s. 9d. per bottle, or post 
free from F. NEWBERY and SONS,1 and 3, King Edward 
Street, B.C, 


ARAM 


‘FIRE PROTECTION AND WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS 
are the two Great Specialties of 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS 


One of 
MERRYWEATHER’S HAND FIRE-ENGINE 
Sets forms a 


NOVEL NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


They are supplied from £5 5s. upwards, are 
of high-class workmanship, handsome, and 
suitable for working by any Lady or Gentleman, 
to Extinguish Fire in Mansions or for Watering 
Plants in Gardens or Conservatories. 


—_ —-——_—>_—_ 














pi ree Liste ‘pati 
MERRY WEATHER HAND-PUMP IN USE BY FEMALE SERVANT, Price-Lists on application to 


MERRYWEATHER and SONS, Ltd., 63, Long Acre, W.C., LONDON. 


Pianoforte and Harp Established in Paris, 1780. 


Licensed by King Louis XVI., 
Makers to 1785. 


Established in London, 


the Royal Family. 


THE ERARD PIANO is tHe FINEST IN. THE WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. No Low-Priced Pianos Made. 
RU rat IN lias said: “ But there is only one piano—the LISZT ; “ These fine ERARD pianos that Mar! borough Street 
Ef ( is to the others, they are hut imitations.” makes so weil.’ 
ME NDELSSOHN a choice, 1 would prefer Madame ‘SCHUMANN: al ERARD 
ARD 





asked for an 
an ERARD, 


have 


“If lL must name 
8. iano.” 
* Play 


Ww VONE R to LISZT: “Get an ER ARD on the ninety-nine PADEREWSKI'S opinion : 
years system or any other system, wherever obtainable 
Telegraphic Addres 


S, % P. ERARD, 18, Great Marlborough St., LONDON, England. “ KEYNOTE, LONDON,” 


PETER ROBINSON 


begs respectfully to announce his 


ANNUAL WINTER SALE 


THE 





| M. only on 





AT 


BLACK GOODS « MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


256 to 262, REGENT ST., 
THIS DAY AND DAILY. 


The Surplus portions of the vast and choice Stocks 
are very considerably reduced. 


DETAILED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


DR. DE JONGH’ 
LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL. = G.e2 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 
Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. 


IS THE 






It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions, It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. [It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited,as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s, 14d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprieto.s, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTRNHAM, 





To be had in Bottles | 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
BRIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road), 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
From Victoria 10a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Bri > pon 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturda 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pav lion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s, 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 

Return Tickets, from London, 14s., 88. éd., and 68, 4d. 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, AND 
EASTBOURNE WINTER SEASON, — Fast Trains 
every Weekday. 
From Victoria—9.0 a.m., 
1.30 p.m, and 5.40 p.m, to thourne only 
From London Bridge—9%.45 a.m., 12.5 p.n., 2.5 pom, 
ey 5.5 p.m. to Kasthourne only 
All Trains First, Second, and Third C lass, except 4.30 p,m, to 
Ka astbourne. 





12 noon, 1.30 pan., and 3.27 p.m., also 





and 4.5 p. 








A ORTHING. - — - Every Weekday Cheap 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 
13s. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victoriaand Brighton. 
Every Saturday Cheap First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.40 a.m, Fare lls, 


P- ARIS. —SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
ii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
iagreveh Special Express Service (Weekdays and Su indaya). 











London to Paris a, 2, 3) Pari sto Lo mndon a. 
p.m pam. 
Victoria cocee Gep, 8.50 | Paris .cececcereevenee dep. &.50 
London Bridge .... 5, 90 a.m. 
a.m. | London Bridge...... 
Paris arr. 8.0 | Victoria 

















Fares—Single, 
Return, First, 588 
Powerful Steame 
Trains | run alongside Steamers 


[{OR FULL PARTICULARS see Time 





8.7 
Third, 
k and other hi bins, 
at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


306 ks 








and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at 

| the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be 

obtained: West-End General Offices, Regent Circus, 

Piceadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; 

Hays'’s Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus ; 
and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 

(By Order) A. Sanur, Secretary and General Manager. 
E CARE @. 


M Oo HR TFT 


For a summer stay, Monte 
one of the most quiet, charming, 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 


Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
and interesting of spots on 








The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotelsare 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartmentsreplete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 





Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the hanks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—notonly by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health. 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on nccount of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
eleyant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 

Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice 


] RINSMEAD PIANOS. 

Perfection is often claimed, but rarely seen. Tt is worth 

while to note the testimony on behalf of the BRINSMEAD 

PIANOPORTES. If only half that is said in their favour be 
true, there is little to add to make them absolutely perfect, 

For Sale, For Hire, and on the Three-Years System. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SON 
Temporary Prem 


Makers. 








104, New Bond Street, London, w. 
PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, Established 1807. These celebrated 


PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
| other maker, ror SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 


Instalme * Systen 
BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


NE Ww 
yous BROADWOOD SONS 
e (Established 1732), 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Horiz mtal Iron Grand Pianofortes, 
Upright Tron Grand Pianofortes 
GRE AT PU LTENEY STREET , LONDON. 


PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per month. 
runings Free. No hire charged if purchased in 
SiX months, The most economical and judicious 
mode of obtaining a really good pianoforte is to 
hire one we the omer of purchasing it (df 
approved) of the make 

THOMAS OETZM ANN ‘and co., 27, E Baker Street. 


and 








10s 








per month on fe 
Carriage Free. Tunings 
of the hirer if the 
“cheapest and 
or the Three -Years 


Three-Years System. 
Free. Becomes the 
jayments are kept up. The 
oe for Pianos on Sale, Hire, 
sya em. 

T it IMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


([SHOMAS OETZMANN and CO.S IRON- 
FRAME PIANOFORTES are the very best instruments 
made at the moderate prices charged. Packed free and sent 

to any part. Prices £20 to £100. Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS OKTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 
YHOMAS OETZMANN and CO. SUPPLY 
rt OADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, and BECHSTEIN 
COTTA d GRAND P IANOFORTES on SALE, HIRE, or 
any other 


| Tiree en for 15s. 





15s. 














an 
the T HREE - YEARS SYSTEM at lower rates than 
house in LOneon. Second-hand Pianos from £15 to £100, 
De eilou. Lists free, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
No other addr 


D ‘ALMAINE and CO.’s PIANO AND 
ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE, Ten years’ warranty 
Rasy terms, approval, carriage free. Cottages, 7, 9, aud I 
enineas, 
Class 0,14 guineas. | Class 


7, Baker Street, W. 





23 gu neas, | Class 6, 35 guineas 
Class 1, 7 guineas. | Class 4,26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas ic lass 5, 30 guineas, | Class 9, 50 gu nes. 

American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4$ cuinens 

upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 

within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 

Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 

CO. (Established 108 Years),91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


LUNGILI. 


A NEW DRUG FOR DYSENTERY AND DIARRH@®A 
Testimonial from Mr. C. A. MOREING, M.Inst.c. 

road Street House, London, E.C 

I have much pleasure in telling you that I 

















“Gentlemen,— 


have taken the Lungili you so kindly sent me, and it appears 
to have completely cured me. I have been suffering four years 
from dysentery, the result of malarial fever caught in Afrien 


and no doctors were able todo me ae permanent good hy the 

ordinary remedies, gy truly, C. ALGERNON MoORRING,” 
Price 4s. 6d. per oz., fr va the Importers 

Ti HE ae U INGIL I COMPANY, L udgate Hill, Birminel 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 1, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


London. 
163. ,208.,228, per 100(and upwards). Samples5 for 1s, (14 stamps.) 














Really good Foreign Cigars at 








POSTAGE STAMPS WANTED (used or 
not) of all kinds, in Collections, Pooks, Albums, or 
Loose ; especially Early English or Colonial, and Illustrated 
Envelopes. I pay 20s, for English £5, and many others, 
W. KIDOUT, 24, Lu gate Hill, London, B.C. 
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MUSIC. 


The Popular Concerts were resumed, after a brief interval 
for the Christmas holidays, on Saturday, Jan. 7, when a 
Beethoven programme was presented. It included the 
ever-welcome septet, which rarely fails to draw a crowd— 
as it did not in this instance, St. James's Hall being 
well filled everywhere but in the stalls. To describe 
the performance would be a_ mere repetition of 
eulogies already uttered, seeing that the interpreters 
Lady Hallé, Messrs. Straus, Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, 
Reynolds, and Piatti had many a time before been 
associated in the same task. Enough, therefore, that 
they were excellent as ever, and that ‘the beauties of the 
work were unfolded in all the fullness of their undying 
charm. Sir Charles Hallé was at his best in the 
‘*Funeral March” sonata. His reading may in the 
opinion of some have lacked ** soul,” but for simple purity 
of phrasing, clearness of execution, and refinement of 
style it could hardly have been surpassed. The worthy 
knight was also heard i: conjunction with Lady Hallé 
and Signor Piatti in the pianoforte trio Op. 70, No. 1, 
which worthily served to open the concert. Madame Alice 
Gomez, the vocalist of the afternoon, contributed materially 
to the pleasure of the audience by her rendering of songs 
by Schubert and Goring Thomas. 

Mr. Arthur Chappell was less fortunate in point of 
attendance on the following Monday evening, for the 
weather was then miserable in the extreme, and not even 
the full complement of subscribers, much less a crowd 
of humbler amateurs, could be induced to venture 


forth, despite the presence in the scheme of such a 


powerful attraction as the Schubert octet. For the past 
seven seasons this delightful work has figured regularly in 
the active repertory of the ‘‘ Pops,” having previously been 
heard there at close intervals (never of longer than three 
years apart) since its first production in 1867. The 
performers engaged upon Schubert’s work were Lady 
Hallé, Messrs. Ries, Straus, A. Smith, Paersch, 
Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti, all of whom had been heard 
in it before but Mr. A. Smith, an able clarionettist, who 
replaced Mr. Egerton at short notice and acquitted 
himself extremely well. Lady Hallé-was unlucky enough 
to break her A _ string during the andante with 
variations, and had to retire to change her violin, the 
movement being recommenced on her return. It was, 
on the whole, superbly played. Mr. Frederick Dawson, a 
clever young pianist hi uiling from Manchester, gave, 
together with Signor Piatti, a “smooth and artistic render- 
ing of Beethoven’s duet sonata in F, Op. 5, and was also 
heard alone in Chopin’s A flat Polonaise. In both efforts 
Mr. Dawson impressed his audience more than favourably ; 
the Polonaise, which came quite at the end of the concert, 
being played with such brillancy and vigour that a double 
recall resulted. We were glad to welcome back to these 
concerts that charming singer Miss Louise Phillips. Her 
pleasing voice and delicate art were made most agreeably 
manifest in songs by Brahms, Pessard, and Godard. 

Senor Sarasate comes to us at times when other concert- 
givers hold aloof from sheer dishelief in the possibility of 
drawing together halfan audience. He alone among violinists 
ventures to take St. James’s Hall before the autumn 
season has fairly begun or while amateurs are supposed 
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On Jan. 9 the big concert-room was crammed to 
its utmost capacity by music- lovers anxious to hear 
Senor Sarasate with orchestra in such works as Max 
Bruch’s third violin concerto, the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns, and his own characteristic 
‘* Muineira,” not to speak of the encores which, as in the 
case of a certain illustrious prima donna, can be looked 
forward to in the light of ‘‘ certainties.” There is little need 
to tell how the Spanish virtuoso played these things. He was, 
however, particularly happy in the concerto, which, it will be 
remembered, he first introduced into this country in the 
autumn of 1891. Its difficulties are to him “ trifles light 
as air”; its impassioned sentiment appeals to his tempera- 
ment; its long-drawn melodies call forth all the grace and 
elegance of his phrasing and the exquisite charm of his 
tone in its most delicate nuances of colour and shade. 
Senor Sarasate’s performance of the latest Max Bruch 
concerto was in this instance a triumph of virtuosity and 
intellectuality combined. For once, the success of the great 
soloist was shared by his orchestra, which did remarkably 
well in the accompanime nts, and earned special honours 
in Grieg’s ** Peer Gynt” suite. Sir William Cusins has 
seldom conducted with greater vigilance and tact, or 
secured a more satisfactory ensemble. 

Madame Patti opened her operatic campaign in the 
Riviera on Jan. 9 with a brilliant appearance at Nice in 
‘Tl Barbiere.’”’ She has undertaken to appear in at least 
three gala performances in Milan, beginning on the 19th 
with ‘‘ La Traviata.” It is probable that Madame Patti 
will remain in Milan for the production of Verdi's 
** Falstaff,” which event is confidently expected to come 
off before the end of the second week in February. 
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\ULLETON's S 3 GU INEA B 
. tect ? 


Speciinens free 2 


CLAXTON'S 
PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all 
Send measure round head 
above Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


“New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 

G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
HOMOURS: Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879; 

Melbourne, 1880; Calcutta, 1864 
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THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 
S Facing the Sea. 

ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. 
FA . Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
® IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
Rooms, 
Luxuriously fit 


Charge for 


ESS SHIRTS.— FORD'S 


To wear w 


NEW . , oe 
NEW NOVELS. 
By BEATRICE 
f Mary Fenwick, 
THOU "SAND. By FERROL 
INDEED. By PAMELA SNEYD | 
—_ ion HENNIKER, 
* y HE LEN SHIP TON, 
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ntance of Paul Wentworth,” 


to be enjoying the repose of the Christmas recess. 
Sixteen different sizes, l4in. 


[® 
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LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

W. W. GREENER. 


FINEST POSITION By 


Enlarged, Remodelled, 283 pp.; 


Due South. 


109 Illustr 
Contains mucl 
tive to the choice 
of spurious and w 
mpeg tical hints 


f Guns 


and Single Rooms. Hali 
d throughout. Moderate fixed 
ince abolished. 

C A. SCHWABE, 
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PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


set of teeth. 
effect of pleasing 
Don’t lose 
your teeth 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


is greatly enhanced by a fine 
hand, nothing detracts from the 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 

this fact, and remember to cleanse 


80 


dentifrice 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to’them, without the least. injury 
The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
breath, 


to the enamel. 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high f 





TREBLE GRIP 
WITH PATENT 


EJECTOR 


ONLY EJECTS 
EXPLODED CARTRIOG: 
EJECTING FROM 

FOREND. 


‘CHOCOLAT - -MENIER 


In }l 


— 
HIGHEST. HONOU RS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 
Hair from fall 
or White 


Prevents the 
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CoLourR. 


Hat 
. and }ib. Pacgets. oi 
or 


BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 
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soice and be 
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naker. Choic 
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‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


or even white linen. 


Daily Consumption is needed. 
exceeds 3 tons. 
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‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


og NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR 
obtained in New York from 
| Drue C€ 10., 217, FULTON STREET, 
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C. E. Lewis, GUNMAKER, es, 
'PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 
IMORABREON! | AIDA 
_toni Cc; prevents the hai r fr yn falling 


ED. PINAUD '§ Celebrated Perfumes 
NINE WATER 
ED. PINAUD' IXORA SOAP 


ED PINAUD| 
ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WAT! 








8. told br by aul all First-class Pe fame - 


RB. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W 


w enale 
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wlands 
Odonto 


or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


9d. Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLANDS’ 


28. 


it falling off and becoming dry. 3s. 6d., 
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SHIRTS.— FORD and CO. 


Have an immense Stock Ready Made 
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The BREECHLOADER, 
AND HOW TO USE IT. 
Price 2s, } 


ons 


W. W. GBI W. GREE NE R, 68, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


favour with the 
sex, because it lends an adde d charm to their pretty mouths. 


CHOCOLAT-MENIER. | THE MEXICAN | 


HAIR RENEWER 


ig off. 


t 


Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasan 

Is NOT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
Should be in every honse where a HAIn REXEwren 

OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 
RENE WER 


the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
and all Druggists. 


bestows on the teeth a pearl-like whitenes , 
frees them from tartar, and imparts to the breath a pleasing fragran>e. 


MACASSAR OIL. 


An invigorator and beantifier of the a be *yond all precedent, and prevents 
-» 108. 6d. (equal to four small). 
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EUREKA. A REAL SEA BATH IN YOU R OWN 
ROOM. TIDMAN’'S SEA SAT 

nised | the Royal F ami tly. 

of Weakness, Rheumatism &c 
J Dai ly Bath. Nothing so fortifies 
and invigorates the cor yn, Of all Chemists, Grocers, &c 
Wholesale of TipMAN and Soy, London, E. To avoid worth 
less and injurious substitutes ask for Tidman’s 


(HE CHARING CROSS 


Established 1870, 23 Years), 
28, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
Capital, £300,900 


Reser F , £100,900, 
isly fine, § LO ANS GR ANTE D, £30 to £5 
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TALKER'S CRYS STAL Cc ASE WATC HES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and C 

suced prices sent free napplication to 

JOHN WALKER, 77,Cornhill; 230, R 


( YOURDOULIS HIGH-CLASS IMPORTE 
EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES, Conn ra should 
this excellent brand, which, if not in stock r tot 

bta will obtain f them. Ask for extra quality 


wila 
G 1OL (1 OLDEN HAIR. 

produces the beautiful golden colo 
Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 5s. 6d 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throvel t the 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St 


T IS WORTH KNOWING, 
a cough, that the quickest and simplest \ 
remed is KEATINGS COUGH LOZ 
1h, asthma,and bronchitis, Asa 
y unrivalled. Sold every where in 
T KEATING, ,Chen st, London 


ARJORY'S 
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is charming 
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the handling and 
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ENGES. Onealone relie, 
A NAMIA (or Bloodlessness) Positively 
4 Cured. ECZEMA eradicated and driven 
system. Send stamped addressed envelope to B. A., * 
Office, Bridgwater, Somerset. No Cure no Pay 
the 


’ r 
READILY prepared, 
UL take, and reliable in its action, 
is certainly the most satisfactory purgative obtainable 
for either sex and at any age. Composed exclimively of 
leaves and flower petals, it isa natural vegetable aperient, 
at once salutary and soothing in its effects. Price per 
box Is., of all Chemists, or post free from WILCOX and 
CO., 239, Oxford Street, London. 


AN ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


_4&n Original Case of 
MULEHENS’ (late Farina’s) 


wsome No, 4711 m=» 
EAU bE CC COLOGNE. 


THE PUREST AND STRONGEST 
YET MOST DELICATE 
EVER PRODUCED. 


On the other 


sight of 
eve ry 


agreeable to 


is completely 
fair 


0 its ORIGINAL 


THE WORLD says Anyone 
desirous of getting a thorough! 
genuine Cologne cannot do better 

than send for a bottle of 
the *@94R’ Double Ex 
tract. Once having weed 
it, repetition is a foregone 
conclusion . 

1 Large selection of 
Choicest Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. Quin- 
tuple Concentrated Ex 
tracts, made at Grass 
from Fresh Flowers 
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Of all Dealers in Perfuy 
wy at the 


LONDON BRANCH: 


62, NEW BOND ST., W. 


(One door from Brook St.) 
Price-lists on application 
to Mr. J. REUTER, Manager. 
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SALE OF JEWELLERY AND SILYER PLATE. 


—————$_S—— OOO 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Lto., 


are selling off the whole of their magnificent Stock at a Reduction of 
=O PER CENT. 


SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS ONLY EXCEPTED. 
WRITE FOR A PAMPHLET. 


iit anydvd 12, CORNHZ?AILIL, LONDON, £E.C. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lyro., 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 
65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


CLOCKS. 


The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 





















JEWELLERY 



















Bilious and Nervous Disorders, > =" <\\ =" 


GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. £10 
LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 
Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 


manship, with keyless action, air, 
damp, and dust tight, 


Ditto in Silver, 25. 
COLD CHAINS 


AT 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Sick Headache, Constipation, Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 


AND | 








Female Ailments. 


§ THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 
| With Chronometer Balance and 


jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 











STAND UNRIVALLED FOR | Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced, Air, damp, and dust 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchial Affections, Moarseness, «&c. tight. Ditto, in Gold, 212, 


The Is. 1}d. Box contains FIFTY-SIx pills. 






LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and 

workmanship. With plain 

polished or richly engraved 

18-carat Gold Cases, fully 

Jewelled, strong Crystal 

Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 


In Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 13d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. | 


THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION Boxes PER ANNUM. — 








4 





Illustrated Catalogues 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE —— 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable and Pleasant Dentifrice.| ;aprgg goLD KEYLESS axaa an an 
to 








} | HALF-CHRONOMETERS. £250. 
In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, in 1s-carat Gold Hunting, Fiat. Arms and Inscriptions A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS PLATE 
; unting, or Crystal Glass Cases, y) NOME YATCH, accurately 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. | lain polished or richly engraved, emblazoned to order. timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions. 
-plate, finely Jewelled movements, Watches, Clocks,and Jewel- In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 
Chronometer Balance, specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, | adapted for all climates. by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. | Sir JOHN BENNETT, I.7TvD., 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. ' Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 





fovea T z = 
({ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. | NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”—London Medical Record. (SOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
4 > — o. amen . ‘ This food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
Mal Steamship” Line, Empress. of ‘india, Empress of | entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. ; JZRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


ROUND THE WORLD.—By arrangement withthe P.and 0, 
Steam Navigation Company and the North Atlantic Lines, doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 


Japan, and Empress ot China. Sailings from Vancouver | 

Feb, 6, and every 24 days thereafter Passengers should | 9 one ssensteenettheenanigninetaneaenteeteiinnentisienatinnniateenemmineioae . 

arrive at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 

Vancouver sailing date, Electric Light and Excellent | D R. 7: Cc O z L I s B R O W XN E S 

Cuisine. CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
| | stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 


Price £125--out by Atlantic, and home by Suez Canal, or 
vice versa. regretted to say it had been sworn to,—See the “Times, 


SUMMER TOURS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 


9 July 13, 1864, 
fishing grounds, through the finest scenery in the world, | 
Sei a ee EERE Infants’ Rood ee ee 
oe . é D&...J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


EMIGRATION.—Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult . . > . : 
settler A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Ear] Russell commiu- 
For Tickets, Free Illustrated Guide Booksand Maps,apply to | required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this | nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 and | Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions me had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
68, King William Street, London ; 7, James Street, Liverpool accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 58. 2nd 10s. Sold everywhere. , any service in cholera was Chlorodyne,—See “Lancet 
105, Market Street, Manchester ; 67,St. Vincent Street Glasgow. 2 | Ap tencmenentt — “ Jec. 31, 1863. 
THE - — a 


[D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
| CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan, 12, 1866: “Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners, Of course, it would not be thus singularly popular 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Is a Hand Camera especially designed for | - ——— - 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument R J COLLIS BROWNE'S 
World. | made, and with it the largest number of exposures D Se omen ic the tank and tied dactain deeds to 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. can be made with the least number of operations, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. = 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. R. J. COLLIS RB ROWNE’S 











Is perfectly harmless and delici to the Taste. 
: ’ . yy ee . a hg po yl ge : “YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from ~ Diarrhea, &c. 
sweet herbs and plants, ws DO TEE REST. - bettie — — _ 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. D R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
cH 





LORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None gennine without the 
° words“ Dr, J.Collis Browne's Chiorodyne " on the Government 
The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
Ox Str I i w Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
115, Oxford Street, London, W. ; Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, is. 14d., 

Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. Nice: Place Grimaldi. | 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 


2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in ginss 
jars. Price Is, | 
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ag Rg he ts | TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. - PAIN KILLER. 


SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETERS. The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 


SCRUBB’ S (Houser) AM MON IA ‘. KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. a Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 

shi a rkis a ’ ) ’ * 

Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head 


Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. 3 . 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation ihe Hair. ay ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &e. 
Removes a pe and Greame Spots | Clothing, &c. 3 Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
Cleans Sasegel joule plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
| Or ail Grocers, Chemiste, ec, :. tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
The outside " read the SRUBB & C and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 

. 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. , 
—— = z : Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1!d. 


: : Highest, i anatigiian sepnos . 
Window : Ris ye ‘and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Bracket ’ <=> Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 

Present Tem- : | misleading names. 


|| nn AS She PAIN” KILLER. 


enables the — 
from inside 
SWANBILL CORSETS 


KEGISTERED 


, wer e rs > 
e OI 7i\|s a FOURTH TYPE OF FIGURE, 
: ; ea? a White or 
a > French Grey, 25s. 
% } A most graceful long - waisted 
Gorset, 
we me the ‘Swantll’ we find 


ets that will make the he st of 
sry natural charm.”—-The Que 


LUXURIOUS. FINE CUT _ BRIGHT Misco’ ; .Y m \ whe ee 


ence or deyx 


























observer to - the House. 








’ WW Tt NT TTT ~ 1 ‘ 1 an ’ ‘ Key to Swanhbill Corsets, 

eC —~ L / rating, by tv welve ¢ of 

ILLUSTRATED PRice-Lists PosTED FREE. SS MS XN i ( 5 Y ‘ iY the latest st fashion ent B ta 
~ y y “d I 


\ LY \\ ? . Cheques ¢ P ~{ 1 and 
.NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, WN) ‘ WA . WA | \ “Wostminerer Beaks 
trument Makers to j / Ww , Wy) \\ —\ YW . — { 
my accor waeracecct, | NNN YE GAR 1 ILGt J \i{ \’ aopcey Bourne, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. ( if ‘) ' vu, N ‘=> I 1 \ Ladies’ Warehouse, 
BRANCH RS—45, Cornh and 122, Ree London. \ 2 ti, f iy \ 174, SLOANE STREET, 
Polephone it “tins, Teieg - ee Se Tt Iw Sir BELGRAVIA, LONDON. 














Ee \\ eS HC a ; gees : a ” - For over a quarter of a century it 
\ Q)} \ SS < \ : 40 : , has never failed to rapidly 
} : SSN : ‘ * , gO . ‘ restore Grey or Faded 
Extensively used in Works, Offices, and Y LY =] —=)\\ . 5 . . 6 a Hair, in youth 


Warehouses for ascertaining the time worked 
by Employes. 
WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING. P 
\ LS . < ye e alt . = 
MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. | [)\E fis .g —< “9 0% rw ae Hoo» » causes Luxu- Hairdressers 
y ., one ne “ug, 3 e's 9 ws riant Growth, is and Chemists. 
Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork | c . A 8 w aure® \\\\\oue? . permanent, & Cireulars on 
Mechanism a Specialty. 








' 
v 
| f »))) , wt. ar 4 © - arrests 
\ I, f \\¥ 2 a ° 
| \\ s) at a >} pe 7 we % ‘ 5 on J Falling. 106; of all 





Wholesale 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS z= yo OF WE og “BR yer ites i) He Agents: 
‘as a= pe s\\\ c)}) ) } Y TENDEN & SONS 
CONDUCTED. vega. or GB EN Y Z 4) La R. HOVENDEN & SON 7 
Be at “Re . Gaili/a) ~ / \ \ 31.33, BERYeRS Street, W., 
st pe MAK) BE , , ))) 


and 91-9, City Roap, E.C., Loxpon 











Patent Business transacted by 


W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E., 
LEWELLAN MacHiNe Co., BRISTOL 


CHAPPED HANDS 
MARRIG'S ALOUD TABLET § “== = - 3 —=—— 
ae NeLeeoeos Ie THE OLDEST AND 


NESS, RENDEEING ADAMS’S BEST. 


A THE SKIN WHITE, NT Oe / et 
SMOOTH, AND F “THE QUEEN” me POG aaaant 
DELICATE. Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— > 
ltr aah a Dec, 22, 1883, | The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 

hemi sts Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, - . 
POLISH. Oilmen, &e. Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Maxuractony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. . 
Berners Street, W —————— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


and City Koad, E.C., “ EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VAL UE. ts Lancet, June 15, 1889. Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


Pe onl ed and many other persons of distinction ~ toi testified 

to the remarkable efficacy 
, a. ae a) a i ‘ y( >( a HIMROD’S 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. e re | 

‘ Established nearly a quarter of a century. 

C O CG O A (PATE N T] l Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 

p world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 

after bad effects 
A Free Sample —_ detailed Testimonials free Ly 


Most Delicious, Nuts 2t10us & requiring mo digestive effort. 1/6 & 2/6. wee XE - “6 Holborn Viaduct, London 


Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co, 


noreine ee *"“ | SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. | **<i5EFEeetiacS 


FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGuBuT LIiGHuitTs. 




































































CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY “ ° 
KE’S R RED “PYRAMID” NIGHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDER. 
LAMP FOOD WARMER, ies Goes i 





RSS 


as dims: Vo Yy 
THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE : 
ERBStE Ff! IRE-PROOF CASE _ «% » ~ Japanned Watch-Holder with “Pyramid” Lamp and one Box of Pyramid 


Lights, packed in box complete, 8s. 44.; if carriage paid, 4s. Double Wicks in Boxes containing 6 lights and glass 
Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Bores containing 6 lights. urn 10 hours each). 14 pe oe z. 
#44. per Box. 











Invaluabie at every bedside. 





2s. 64., Be. G4., Se., and 64. each. 





re is no or other US material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. Geile dil ecctend to tenn 
Marke's “Pyramid” e “Fairy” Light Co,, Ltd, London. i “31, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C., and 484, Collins St., Melbourne, apn We a 
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